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A SWISS SHEPHERD’S HUT ON THE SIDE OF THE MOUNTAIN—THE MATTERHORN 
IN THE DISTANCE. 


[See “ Two Midlanders Among the Alps.”’} 
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THE VILLAGE OF SIMPLON. 


TWO MIDLANDERS AMONG THE ALPS. 


By B. J. THOMPSON. 


FTER a month in Italy ‘‘doing”’ 
everything from Naples to Milan, 

one begins to feel the need of fresh air 
and something besides ruins, statuary 
and painted Madonnas. We had landed 
at Naples in good health and in excel- 
lent spirits, with nothing more to 
worry us than the probable chances we 
had of retaining our personal effects 
among the Italians, now especially vo- 
racious because of the light crop of 
American tourists. The mental strain 
produced by trying to see in a month 
everything it had taken 3,000 years of 
the world’s history to produce, aggra- 
vated by a constant effort on the part 
of cab drivers, beggars and hotel 
‘‘attachés ’’ to relieve us of all our 
worldly possessions, put us in excellent 


condition for the mountains and some 
thing as verdant as ourselves. 

After three days on the beautiful 
Italian lakes amid some of the most 
picturesque scenery in Europe, we took 
the train from Pallanza at the foot of 
Lago Maggiore for Domo d’ Ossola, a 
little village lying at the foot of the 
Alps at the Italian end of the Simplon 
Pass. Early the next morning we 
started over the pass—the famous road 
built by Napoleon Bonaparte over the 
Alps in 1806 to facilitate his military 
campaigns in Italy and Egypt. Our 
carriage with two little horses started 
up the steep road about seven in the 
morning. We reached the side of the 
mountains and were soon sweltering 
along the bottom of gorges and ravines, 


(The entire contents of this number copyrighted by Conaway & Shaw, 1898. 
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with a burning sun beating down be- 
tween rocky walls that rose thousands 
of feet straight above us on either side. 

The heat was intense and there was 
not a breath of air. The road was steep 
and narrow, and our two little mountain 
climbers were foaming with sweat as 
they slowly pulled us up the steep in- 
cline. 

At 2 P. M. we reached the little vil- 
lage of Simplon at an elevation of 5,000 
feet, where we stopped for luncheon and 
arest forthe horses. After leaving the 
inn we soon reached the snow line. 
The wind began to blow and the ex- 
treme heat of the ravines below quickly 
gave place to cold and frost. We gladly 
put on the coats and overcoats dis- 
carded below and began to run behind 
the carriage to keep warm. From here 
on up to the summit of the pass, 7,000 
feet above the sea level, the road wound 
back and forth through great banks of 
show, sometimes tunneling avalanches 
that had come down from the moun- 
tains above, completely covering the 
pass. The view from the summit is 
truly magnificent. On every side great 
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ROAD OVER THE SIMPLON — REFUGE No. 9. 





snow-clad peaks tower on up thousands 
of feet. A sea of snow and ice stretches 
away as far as the eye can reach, broken 
here and there into huge waves by 
masses of rock, bleak and ragged. Not 
a sign of life; not a tree or bush—per- 
fect silence,—the cold glitter of the ice 
and the grim, barren monuments of 
rock amid eternal snows. 

Below we could indistinctly trace the 
little streams from the melting glaciers, 
winding away like silver threads at the 
bottoms of the gorges. The descent 
into Switzerland at once enters the most 
difficult and dangerous part of the pass. 
The road tunnels through avalanches 
of snow and ice that have completely 
covered the pass in many places. In 
others huge galleries of rock have been 
built over the road to protect it from 
the violence of storms and the ava- 
lanches of snow and rock from above. 
Over one of these—the Wasser Gal- 
lery — dashes a mountain stream in its 
almost perpendicular descent to the 
valley below, the rocky gallery poorly 
protecting us from the spray as we rode 
through. The long, hard drive to the 
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OVER THE SIMPLON PASS—“ THE FASTEST DOWN-GRADE TEAM ON EARTH.” 


top had taken us nearly ten hours. Our 
Swiss driver, quite cold from exposure 
to the icy winds, now began to warm up 
in the approved manner of the country, 
viz., by very frequent interviews with 
the large-sized bottle always on hand. 
With his temperature rose his spirits, 
and with a probable desire to show us 
some extra consideration, began one of 
the most exciting drives it has ever 
been my fortune to experience. The 
team he was driving, it seemed, was his 
own property, a rare thing in poverty- 
stricken Italy. 

While it had been impossible to pro- 
ceed faster than a slow walk coming up 
the steep climb on the other side, he 
did not want us to leave Italy thinking 
that his noble steeds were incapable of 
anything faster. The first few miles in 
the snow mattered little, but when we 
reached the dry road skirting the face 
of the mountains, at the very edge of 
precipices whose terrible depths we 


were able to see at almost every turn of 
the road, the pace became a trifle fast 
for our Anglo-Saxon temperament. 
Requests to drive slower were frig- 
idly unheeded. He wanted to have us 
understand, to everlastingly impress 
on our minds that he had the fastest 
‘*down grade ”’ horses in all Europe— 
and he succeeded. Around curves in 
the road, barely wide enough for our 
carriage, we swept like all-possessed. 
In places the rapid descent made the 
turns so sharp that the back wheels in 
going around so fast would swing out 
to within a few inches of the edge of 
the precipice, giving us an excellent 
view of the gulf below. We acknowl- 
edged that the view was inspiring, but 
a trifle too hair-raising. What with 
hanging on to the carriage and catch- 
ing my breath as we would shave to 
the edge.of one of those bottomless pits, 
I had no time for going into raptures 
over views that under the circumstances 
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were not calculated to increase the 
pleasure of the drive. 

The endurance of those horses was 
astonishing. The driver had just cause 
to feel proud of them. The pace never 
slackened for an instant, except an oc- 
casional halt to enable the driver to 
take another drink. With whip in one 
hand and the reins in the other, he 
made a record from the top of the 
Simplon to Brieg that he need not be 
ashamed of. There isonly one quicker 
way down, and that is to jump off. 

This was our first experience in the 
mountains. It was thrilling, to say the 
least, and we decided that we must see 
more. Our experience in real mountain 
climbing had been limited. We had 
gazed at the tops of the Alps from the 
decks of lake steamers for days at a 
time; we had watched their rocky walls 
and snow-clad peaks from car windows; 
we had been comfortably carried up 
the side of Mt. Salvator in the car of 
the funicular road and had ridden up 
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Vesuvius. After this most extensive 
experience in ‘‘climbing,’’ we began to 
wonder how the impression had gotten 
abroad that those Alps were difficult 
things to get on top of. In fact, I re- 
member that we congratulated our- 
selves on being quite well seasoned 
mountain climbers as we left Brieg for 
Zermatt, lying at the foot of the giants 
of the Alps, the Breithorn, Matterhorn, 
Mt. Rosa and the Dome. 

It remains to be seen how little one 
is apt to know of the other fellow’s 
business. 

After going over the Simplon, we 
were not exactly weeping like Alex- 
ander, but we had our eyes open for 
new worlds. There were several at 
Zermatt of which we had often heard, 
and off we started for more experience. 
If there was a shadow of a doubt in my 
mind as to the advisability of our try- 
ing first the most difficult and danger- 
ous mountain in Europe, it was quickly 
dispelled by George’s supreme confi- 
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ACROSS A GLACIER—A CLIMB IN THE SNOW. 


dence in his knowledge, ability and ex- 
perience in mountain climbing. ‘‘ Why, 
my boy, all in the world you have to do 
is to follow the path. I know how to 
walk; learned that early in life, and 
that’s all that one needs to know,’’ was 
his caustic reply to my only doubting 
inquiry. 

We had been told by everyone that 
the Matterhorn was the most difficult 
to climb—quite dangerous and only at- 
tempted by a very few. That was 
enough. We would climb the Matter- 
horn or nothing. 

We had been raised on the prairies 
of Iowa, had come 4,000 miles to see 
mountains, and didn’t propose to leave 
without seeing them, from the top of 
the center-pole to the edge of the tent. 

As soon as we reached Zermatt we 
hunted up a guide and proceeded to 
inform him that on the following morn- 
ing we were going to start for the top 
of the Matterhorn and would like to 
have him go with us—more as a matter 
of form than anything else—and show 
us the shortest way. Imagine our sur- 








prise when we were politely informed 
that he could not accompany us for any 
consideration. ‘‘I was born among 
these mountains,’ said he, ‘have 
lived on them for thirty-eight years, 
and have acted as guide among those 
peaks up there for the last twelve 
years. That, sir, is my business, but 
you don’t get me on the side of that 
mountain this time of the year. No, 
sir, young men, it’s too dangerous, and 
will be for weeks, until enough snow 
has melted to make it possible to get a 
foothold on the rocks. It’s just possi- 
ble that I can get you to the top of the 
Breithorn with the help of another 
guide if you think you can stand the 
climb.”’ 

Further investigation developed the 
fact that it has been but a compara- 
tively short time since that ill-fated 
party made the first ascent of the Mat- 
terhorn, when three young men and 
two guides fell from near the top and 
were killed 4,000 feet below—an almost 
perpendicular fall. One, alone, of-that 
party, returned to tell the story. 
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I must confess that our ardor was a 
bit cooled. A few minutes later, in 
going to our hotel, we passed a little 
cemetery containing the remains of 
nearly an hundred who lost their lives 
in trying to reach the top of these 
mountains. The temperature of our 
zeal went down another degree or two. 
It began to be evident that mountain 
climbing among these higher peaks 
was quite serious business, and anything 
but a Sunday school picnic. We also 
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with our two guides, for the top of the 
Breithorn, having an elevation of 
14,000 feet. On the backs of our two 
guides was packed the extra clothing 
necessary for the extreme cold that we 
were to encounter at the top, including 
heavy woolen leggings, mittens and 
overcoats, besides the ice-axes, ropes, 
and provisions for four. We left the 
village soon after 1 o’clock, taking a 
well-defined path across the pasture 
lands at the foot of the mountains, 





THE BREITHORN—A DIFFICULT AND DANGEROUS PIECE OF CLIMBING. 


learned later that most of the people 
who flock to these hotels in the sum- 
mer, great parties of whom we saw 
coming down from the mountains each 
evening, clad in the most complete and 
approved mountain suits, with all the 
climbing paraphernalia imaginable, 
rarely get any higher than where the 
snow begins, and do not attempt the 
difficult summits. We were not to be 
discouraged, however, and by noon of 
the next day we were ready to set out 





which brought us to a little plateau 


‘overlooking the village after half an 


hour’s walk. Here the real work be- 
gan. Following around the base of the 
mountains the path began to ascend 
rapidly, and we were soon working up 
the steep slope, crossing back and forth 
the face of the mountain. This brought 
us into the heaviest of the forest, which 
forms a belt around the mountains al- 
most to the snow line. From the valley 
below, these forests of pines, 60 to 100 
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feet high, completely hide the ragged, 
crevassed face of the rocky walls, and 
give them the appearance of smooth, 
grass-grown lawns,—so great is the dis- 
tance. Once above the trees we crossed 
a deep ravine, at the bottom of which 
plunged the muddy waters of a glacier 
stream. At this point the most diffi- 
cult and dangerous part of the ascent 
began, and every sign of a path or 
trail disappeared. 

In front of us for nearly 1,000 feet 
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The climb became so 


enough to fall. 
steep in places that my head was ona 
level with the feet of the guide in 


front, when I followed closely. For 
nearly an hour we worked carefully up 
this treacherous pass, using hands, 
arms and feet in pulling ourselves up 
some of the most difficult places. 

After nothing worse than a bad scare 
or two as a loose stone let me start 
down what might easily have been a 
fall of 1,000 feet, we reached a lit- 





ROPED TOGETHER—A CREVASSE IN ONE OF THE GLACIERS. 


towered an almost perpendicular wall 
of clay, boulders and loose rock. The 


soil was slippery from rains, and the © 


loose rock made the footing insecure 
and difficult. Slowly and very carefully 
the first guide started up the slippery 
hill, testing every step to see that the 
footing was secure and that the loose 
rocks would not give way—the most 
serious thing that could happen. We 
followed as closely as possible, the sec- 
ond guide bringing up the rear, ready 
to help either one of us unfortunate 





tle plateau where the ice and snow 
fields began. At this elevation all signs 
of life disappear. The valley below 
had faded away. We had reached the 
clouds and were beginning to feel their 
mists. Great banks of snow, piled high 
on every side, stretched far on up to 
the peaks above, clothing their bleak 
sides in a mantle of perfect white. 
Away below us, to the left, spread the 
seared and crevassed ice fields of the 
Garner-Grat Glacier. Before us to the 
right the ragged Matterhorn reared its 

















massive crest, sharp and wild. To the 
left the majestic peak of the Breithorn 
towered bleak and barren,— behind and 
beyond a panorama of peaks and gla- 
ciers of snow and ice that is never seen 
from the valley below. I had admired 
from below all the view; it was there a 
beautiful landscape. Here it became 
sublime. We were with Nature alone, 
and she spread before us her grandest 
masterpieces, the glory and majesty of 
which one never gets from below. We 
had been climbing now two hours or 
more and were only too glad when the 
guide halted to let us exchange our 
lighter shoes for the immense things 
they had brought for us to use on the 
ice above. They were great, heavy, 
thick-soled shoes, each weighing about 
six pounds, the soles being thickly 
studded with nails to avoid slipping. 
From this point to the top we were con- 
tinually in the snow and ice. The 
heat of the afternoon had softened the 
snow so that we sank in to the knees at 
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every step. The heavy shoes, the se- 
vere exertion coming up the steep climb 
on the rocks below, and now the added 
strain of walking in snow to the knees, 
began to tell on us. Soon we were so 
fatigued that each step was slow and 
painful. We were plodding along, try- 
ing to keep up with the guide as long 
as we could, then sink down in the snow 
and rest. The steep sides of the moun- 
tains, all white with snow, make dis- 
tances very deceiving. As we worked 
on up, sometimes with hands as well as 
feet, when the climb became too steep, 
we began to look longingly for the hut 
that the guide had told us would be our 
refuge for the night. He had pointed 
out a peak on up above, behind which 
he said we would find it. It did not 
look far, but we were to learn our mis- 
take by another hard hour’s climb. 
Both of us were becoming very much 
exhausted from the long climb, and the 
severe strain was telling on us at every 
step. Time and again on that last climb 





BREAKFAST IN THE SNOW—ALTITUDE 13,000 FEFT—NEAR THE TOP OF THE BREITHORN. 
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ABOVE THE CLOUDS ON THE BREITHORN. 


one or the other of us would stop from 
exhaustion and sink down in the snow 
for a moment’s rest before we could 
proceed. After a last hard pull we 
reached the top of an almost perpen- 
dicular snow climb, staggered into the 
hut and fell down on the floor, too ex- 
hausted to care for the dirt and slime 
all over it. 

From 9 until 4 o’clock the next morn- 
ing we slept. It seemed that I had 
just closed my eyes when the guides 
called us. After drinking a little black 
coffee we started on. The summit was 


yet four hours of hard climbing further. 


up. As soon as we left the hut we 
were all roped together. One guide at 
the head tied the end securely around 


his waist, about ten feet back the rope | 


was tied around me; George came next, 
and the second guide at the other end. 
This precaution is taken to avoid seri- 
ous accidents resulting from crossing 
the glacier, several of which we were 
compelled to go over. 

These immense fields of ice are full 
of crevices and cracks hundreds of feet 
deep. During the winter these crevices 
become covered with a thin crust of 
snow, forming a bridge over these 


dangerous spots. As the snow entirely 
covers the glacier, there is no way of 
telling where the crevices are until 
some unfortunate has broken through 
and gone down. During the early hours 
of the morning the crust is frozen and 
they can generally be crossed with 
safety. It was bitter cold as we started 
on to the top. The wind and ice at 
this altitude (10,000 feet) made the air 
very cold and we were glad to put on 
all the extra clothing brought up. The 
climb on up to the summit was without 
any s¢rious accidents, although it was 
most fatiguing. At 8o’clock we were 
at the top, after four hours of most se- 
vere climbing. Over some of the ledges, 
steps had to be cut in the ice before 
one could get a foothold, the incline 
being so steep. 

At this altitude (nearly 14,000 feet) 
the air is so rare that: breathing is 
difficult. My heart was beating like a 
Waterbury, and my breath was coming 
almost in gasps. As we clambered up 
the last sharp climb we both sank down 
in the snow completely exhausted. The 
climb to the summit, from Zermatt, had 
taken us from 1 o’clock the day be- 
fore. We had never climbed a moun- 
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tain before, had taken no exercise to get 
in condition for this one, and in conse- 
quence we were both badly used up. 
The experience was a severe one, but 
luckily resulted in nothing worse than 
a few blisters and some lame muscles 
that lasted but a day or two. Had I 
been offered a fortune, when we finally 
were back to the hut, to turn around 
and go up again to the summit, I should 
have laughed at it. We had had the 
experience, but one was enough. I 
never heard a word from George after 
that, expressing a desire to go up 
another, and I think |] have been fully 
as reticent on the subject myself. Yet 
the grandeur of the mountains, their 


wonderful magnitude and their sublime 
beauty cannot be understood, cannot be 
felt in any other way. The descent 
was much quicker and easier. Some of 
the long, steep climbs that we had 
labored over coming up, we coasted 
down like a streak in going back. At 
5 o’clock that afternoon we were again 
in Zermatt, tired, hungry and almost 
used up. We had made the second 
ascent of the year. As we left the 
little town the next morning, and the 
huge proportions of those mountains 
began to fade away, I remember hear- 
ing George say: ‘‘I think I’ve had 
enough mountain climbing to last me 
the rest of my life.” 








THANKSGIVING. 


The day is drear, a bleak November day;— 

Its chilling winds sweep through the leafless trees, 
The dust in clouds is whirled along the streets, 
Where, shivering in the cold, are worthy poor,— 
The cripple, creeping on his hands and knees, 
The sightless, singing for the pittance given, 

The mother, asking bread to feed her child, — 

I see them all, I feel the withering blasts, 

But open hand nor heart to give relief. 


Night comes, I lack not bread nor wine, 

The evening lamp gives forth its radiant light; 
The glowing hearth its cheerful warmth affords, 
The dear ones all their loving greetings give, 
And I give thanks for gifts to me and mine. 
Alas, alas, the gracious Giver knows 

I nothing gave to those I saw in need— 

Can He accept the thanks I give to Him? 


Charles A. J. Marsh. 














AVALON, SANTA CATALINA ISLAND, CALIFORNIA. 


THROUGH A GLASS-BOTTOM BOAT. 


By S. M. KENNEDY. 


YING off the California coast, about 
thirty miles from San Pedro, is an 
island which to all appearance looks as 
if it once were a portion of one of the 
mountain ranges on the main land, that 
had torn itself away and floated out to 
sea. It has a length of twenty-two 
miles and abounds in great mountains 
with lofty peaks, fairy-like cafions, deep 
gorges, stupendous rock cliffs and beau- 
tiful coves. A picturesque bit of the 
world by itself is Santa Catalina, with 
scenery and climate peculiarly its own. 
Towards the southeasterly end of the 


island is the little town of Avalon, situ- 


ated on the bay of the same name, a 
rendezvous for fishermen from all cor- 
ners of the earth. Wonderful are the 
waters of Avalon, blue as an Italian sky 
and almost as transparent as the air 
itself. Evidently they are appreciated 
by the finny tribe, for in them the game 
fish of the Pacific seem to congregate. 

Here, by means of glass-bottom boats, 
they havea pleasing way of demonstrat- 
ing that there are ‘‘as good fish in the 
sea as ever were caught.’’ These boats 
are constructed much like any other, 
except that in the center they have a 


sort of well about two feet in width 
and twelve feet long, the bottom of 
which is made of clear glass three- 
eighths of an inch thick. Over the 
boat there is a canopy or awning which 
serves a dual purpose in keeping the 
sun’s rays from striking the heads of 
the passengers and in preventing any 
reflection from the light above, when 
they are gazing into the depths. 
Through this invisible bottom, one 
may look down into a hundred feet of 
transparency, down into nature’s vast 
aquarium and marine gardens, and 
watch the denizens of the ocean in their 
own homes. So marvelously clear is 
the water that one may distinguish the 
smallest objects at a great depth. As 


‘ the boat moves easily along we can see 


vast forests of gorgeous kelp, with 
water diamonds sparkling on their 
leaves, and constantly swayed to and 
fro by the action of the currents. Our 
course carries us over submarine hills, 
valleys, gorges and precipices, which, 
in shape, appear much like those on the 
island close at hand, but in their ex- 
quisite shadings they look as if the 
wand of a magician had touched them. 
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Here are emerald weeds and dainty sea 
ferns and mosses; there are jagged 
rocks, multi-volored pebbles and odd 
looking shells; yonder is a sandy plain 
with a sparkling brightness second 
only to the noonday sun. And in and 
out and among them all are a myriad 
fishes—blue, brown, gold and flaming 
red, darting here and there or lolling 
along lazily, just as we may see men 
and women on the streets of any city. 
Look! there are half a dozen lobsters 
sunning themselves on the top of a rock 
with fifty feet of water above them. 
That queer looking thing hiding near 
by isa sea urchin. There is anoctopus 
groping along with its creepy looking 
feelers, and a little behind it comes a 
round-faced sunfish. This creature 
seems to have no tail, but is all head 
like the man in the moon. On the bot- 
tom, far below, is another representa- 
tive of the airy regions—its shape tells 
the name, for a child would know it to 
be a starfish. Yonder isa large jelly- 
fish drifting peacefully with the tide, 
and half buried in the sand at a little 
distance off is a long-forgotten anchor 
over which is swimming one of those 
terrors of the sea, a white shark, prowl- 


ing along with piratical intent. One 
feels as if he would like to see a sword 
fish steal up and run its keen-edged 
snout between the shark’s ribs. But 
what is the cause of the commotion 
among that school of mackerel? They 
act like boys running away from a po- 
liceman. Yes, there is a policeman, 
and see, here he comes in the shape 
of a big, swift-moving yellowtail, 
who has an appetite for a mackerel 
dinner. 

Such is the apparent life below the 
surface of the waters. The sunlight 
penetrates far into the deep and finds 
there much in common with the world 
above—the active and the indolent, 
the harmless and the dangerous, the 
beautiful and the repulsive, the old 
protecting the young and the strong 
preying upon the weak. 

What a maze of wonders is down 
there! What kaleidoscopic colorings 
and magic beauty, and what bustle and 
commotion! And yet how quiet it 
seems to us as we peer into those mys- 
terious depths. Noise is banished and 
stillness reigns, for all we can hear is 
the lapping of the waves against the 
sides of the boat. 





THE BEDESMAN 


OF THE YEAR. 


Stands Time, the gray old bedesman, 
And loosely through his hold 
Slip down the days like carven beads, 


Silver and dusk and gold. 


And each day hath its whispered prayer, 
Each one its patron saint, 


And each its holy memories ’ 


Like incense sweet and faint. 


O gray old bedesman when you've told 


Life’s rosary all through, 


Leave us the old life’s memory 


To consecrate the new. 


Sharlot M. Hall. 








CONTENTED. 


OUSIN JOHN hez built a mansion, ’Lizabethan in its style, 
Crochet-trimmin’s ’round the corners, hard-wood floors all done in ile, 

Porters hangin’ in the doorways, didoes pasted on the wall, 

‘Color schemes’ a-runnin’ riot in the settin’-room an’ hall! 


Went to see ’im on a visit; felt like I wuz in a dream, 

Not a heatin’ stove er wood-box, all the house wuz het by steam. 
Pipes a-leadin’ from the basement, gla-diators in each room, 
Carpets dragged by little go-carts, never saw ’em use a broom! 


Parlor mantel piled with bric-bracs, Injun mattin’ on the stairs, 
Hiroglyphics worked in yaller on the satin-covered chairs; 
Water-fassets in the kitchen, hot er cold, you took your choice; 
Telephone in handy waitin’ ef you liked to try your voice. 


*Lectric lights blazed every evenin’ till the moon itself seemed wan, 
No more use fer cracker-matches, jest a flip would turn ’em on; 
Breakfast showed up late an’ tired, lunch cum on at twelve o’clock, 
Dinner shook the hand of twilight, givin’ my old nerves a shock. 


Stayed a week an’ saw the city! Cousin John was awful kind; 

But I come away rejoicin’; home wuz suited to my mind! 
Thought the old brown house looked nicer than it ever did afore; 
Mary sewin’ by the winder, Rover barkin’ at the door. 


Slipped right back into the traces, all the wheels rolled smoothly round, 
*Lectric blaze hed been too glarin’; lamps air better, I’ll be bound. 
Bric-bracs make a feller weary; purest water lives in wells, 

Common chairs ’1] do fer farmers, satin couch’!] do fer swells! 


Noon-time allers finds me ready fer a dinner,—not a lunch! 

An’ steam heat,—you can’t compare it with a fire you kin punch! 
Hick’ry wood a cracklin’ gayly; stove a glowin’ cherry-red! 
Warmth an’ peace an’ drowsy comfort stealin’ up from foot to head. 


Fall is slippin’ into winter; never mind its storms an’ chills; 

Pack the iron pump in sawdust,—we shan’t run no plumbers’ bills! 
Fat an’ drink an’ read the papers—let the world go brawlin’ on! 
Happiness is my twin-sister,—I’m ez rich ez Cousin John! 


Emma Eggleson. 
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OUR WOMEN MUSICIANS AND COMPOSERS. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MRS, THEODORE SUTRO, THE FOUNDER AND PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF WOMAN’S MUSICAL CLUBS, 


By GILSON WILLETS. 


HAT musical composition is becom- 

ing a usual thing among women, 

and that the attention of many girl- 
students is being directed to the higher 
branches of musical study, is innosmall 


Woman’s Musical Clubs which she has 
recently accomplished in the face ef 
great difficulties. Mrs. Sutro first came 
into prominence through her remark- 
able work in connection with the mu- 





MRS. THEODORE SUTRO, ® 
Founder and president of the National Federation of Women’s Musical Clubs. 


degree owing to the loving and indefat- 

igable work of Florence Clinton Sutro. 

Her experience on various responsible 

committees in Sorosisand other literary 

clubs qualified her admirably for the 

organization of the Federation of 
26 
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sical committee of the Atlanta Exposi- 
tion. It is seldom that a woman of her 
youth, wealth and beauty has the dis- 
cretion, the persistence, and the ability 
to perform such original and arduous 
work. The story forms a most interest- 
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ing chapter in the story of woman’s 
progress in music in this country. 

Mrs. Sutro, as a musician and com- 
poser, ought really to be of the lan- 
guid, languishing, half-awake sort. 





MISS CLARA KATHLEEN ROGERS, 
Composer. 


But she is not. As the President of 
the National Federation of Woman’s 
Musical Clubs, representing two hun- 
dred and fifty clubs and thousands of 
musicians and hundreds of composers, 
she ought to be tall and stately and 
frigidly dignified. She is not. She 
stands a whole foot less than two yards 
high, is self-contained rather than dig- 
nified, has very wicked black eyes, and 
ten wonderfully agile fingers. She is 
beautiful, her beauty being simple 
rather than complex, the sort of face 
that does not mystify but electrifies. 


This Lady Bountiful in the world of 


music is all enthusiasm, all magnetism 
and vivacity. She is rich and she 
understands the art of the toilette per- 


fectly. But more of her money goes to * 


music-makers than to dressmakers. All 
New York knows her. All Boston, all 
Chicago, all the Midland knows her. 
She is known wherever there are 


women interested even ina passive way 
in any branch of the musical art. 

Mrs. Sutro’s principal associates in 
music are gathered about her in these 
pages in photograph. They represent 
the twenty-five thousand women be- 
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longing to women’s musical clubs all 
over the country. The only intimate 
associate not represented in portrait 
here, is Mrs. Josephine Gro, who said 
she was too busy composing her new 
comic opera to sit for a photograph. 
Mrs. Gro lives in Santa Rosa, Cal., 
and hence is the extreme Western rep- 
resentative of the Federation of Wom- 
an’s Musical Clubs, just as Clara 
Rogers, Margaret Lang and Helen 
Hood, in Boston, are the representa- 
tives in the extreme East. The group 
of composers here surrounding Mrs. 
Sutro is represented in the musical 
field by more than one hundred orig- 
inal compositions, from masses, ora- 
torios and operas down to popular 
lullabys and ditties. 

Miss Amy Fay is a pupil of Deppe, 
just over from Dresden and just out 
with her new book, ‘‘ Music in Ger- 
many.”’ 

Miss Octavia Hensel is a relative of 
Fanny Hensel, who was the sister of 
the only Mendelssohn. The present 
Miss Hensel is the author of a book on 
Wagner. 

Mrs. Murio Celli has set a thousand 
poems to music, and made the poems 





MISS LANG, 
Composer of oratorios. 


songs. Miss Lang, slight of frame but 
with purpose strong and broad, has 
composed a number of oratorios. Miss 
Gisela Frankl, a foreign lady of wit and 
beauty, received the grand prize for 
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her compositions at the 
late musical convention. 
Maud Powell—every con- 
cert patron knows Maud 
Powell and has listened 
to the exquisite music of 
her violin. The same peo- 
ple know Julia Rive-King 
—for they have been en- 
tertained many an even- 
ing by this eminent pian- 
ist. Then here is that very 
attractive, progressive 
woman, Mrs. Steiner, who 
has conducted orchestras 








referred to as the Nation- 
al Federation of Woman’s 
Musical Clubs. For twen- 
ty years the only big mu- 
sical club was the Music 
Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation, composed exclu- 
sively of men. Ocdéasion- 
ally a spasmodic effort 
was made to have women 
represented, but so little 
interest was taken in the 
matter and so little en- 
couragement given, that 
those who made the wor- 





for the pleasure of thou- AMY Fay, thy efforts soon dropped 
: A pupil of Deppe, and author of 
sands; and Liza Telman “Music in Germany.” out of the contest. Two 


Bedford, who writes mas- 
ses and the best of church music; and 
Mrs. St. John, with a national reputa- 





OCTAVIA HENSEL, 
Author of a book on Wagner. 


tion as a song writer; and Miss Hat- 
tie Starr, with an equally broad repu- 
tation as a composer of waltzes; and 
then two women famous on two conti- 
nents, and intimately associated with 
music in America—Emma Thursby, 
prima donna, and Cecile Charminde, 
French by birth, an American by 
choice, and universally acknowledged 
as the greatest of women composers. 
Al these ladies, with three hundred 
others, recently gathered in Chicago 
and formed what has already been 


years ago, however, the 
Association -requested Mrs. Sutro to 
interest the musical women of America 
in the annual convention that was about 
to be held. Mrs. Sutro agreed to accept 
the responsibility. Her prompt mea- 
sures and her energetic mind soon 
brought order out of chaos. She re- 
solved to form a woman’s department 
upon a solid foundation, and to insure 
success where heretofore there had 
been only failure. 
Her enthusiasm was contagious. She 
was at once elected President of the 








MURIO CELLI, 
Who has composed 1,000 songs. 


Woman’s Department of the Associa- 
tion, and was surrounded by a corps of 
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willing workers. With the develop- 
ment of the Woman’s Department came 
the idea of a federation that would rep- 
resent all the Women’s Musical Clubs 
of America Mrs. Sutro and her com- 
mittee discovered that there were at 
least 250 of these clubs in the United 
States. It was decided to form fourteen 
departments, each one covering some 
special line of work; each department 
to be represented by a committee, and 





MAUD POWELL, 
Who ranks among the great violinists of to-day. 


each committee represented by mem- 
bers of the different clubs under their 
respective heads. 

The plan met with success, and the 
committees of the four- 
teen departments num- 
ber 300 American women 
who have distinguished 
themselves in the world 
of music. This ultimate- 
ly led to the formation 
of the Federation. 

At the first convention 
at which the Woman’s 
Department took part, a 
concert was given by the 
women, in which music- 
al compositions by wom- 
en only were rendered. 
This resulted in the fa- 





GISELA FRANKL, 


of Music coliected by Mrs. Sutro and 
exhibited at the Atlanta Exposition. 
The Library created a sensation, not 
only in America but in Europe. It con- 





JULIE RIVE-KING, 
Pianist. 


sisted of 1,400 compositions, embracing 
every phase of musical composition, 
from the simple ballad to a concerto, 
and compositions for the violincelli. 

A young lady was appointed by the 
Directors of the Exposition to form 
committees in New York in behalf of 
the Fair. She proposed that every 
State in the Union should send a rep- 
esentative performer on some instru- 
ment, or a singer. ‘‘But 
I suggested,” Mrs. Sutro 
has just said, ‘‘that there 
might be a deluge of ar- 
tists, and asked, on my 
part, to be allowed to 
send, instead, an exhibit 
of women’s books on 
music and musical com- 
positions. I well re- 
member the young la- 
dy’s reply, for she was 
@ musician, ‘Why, that 
will be an impossible 
task; women have not 
yet entered the field of 


e Who received the Grand Prize at the Mu- ses 
mous Woman’s Library sical Convention for her compositions. Composition.’ From that 
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moment until the opening of the Exposi- 
tion I devoted myself solely to the work 
of obtaining women’s compositions. I 
wrote to all publishing houses, to every 





MRS. STEINER, 
Conductor of Orchestras. 


conservatory of music, to every musi- 
cian who advertised in the various 
musical journals. Thousands of letters 
were sent out asking for information 
about composers. 

‘* Hundreds of these letters remained 
unanswered. From thedirectors of one 
college I received the information that 





LIZA TELMAN BEDFORD, 
Writer of masses and church music. 


it would be impossible to collect a 
library of women’s works. This gentle- 
man afterwards made me director of 
he Woman’s Stringed Orchestral So- 


ciety. I had often to send ten letters 
to secure one composition. The com- 
posers themselves, with few exceptions, 
were not enthusiastic, and in most 
cases it was difficult to interest them in 
the exhibit. 

‘*By incessant labor I obtained 
seventy-three books on music and four- 
teen hundred compositions. The direct- 
ors of the Exposition awarded me a 
gold medal for my exhibition of wom- 
an’s work in music. 

‘When I was a very small girl I 
heard my father remark, ‘Women are 
constantly practicing the piano, and 
there is not an important composer 
among the sex. This proves that 





MRS. ST. JOHN, 
A successful writer of songs. 


women’s brains are not as capable of 
development as the brains of men.’ I 
wondered, in childish fashion, at the 
reason for this, and immediately set 
about discovering women’s composi- 
tions. Later on I referred my father’s 
opinion to a man of learning and emin- 
ence —an honored graduate of Har- 
vard and other universities. He 
answered, as a matter of course, ‘Oh, 
yes, women’s brains are deficient. 
Your father was right in informing 
you that women are quite incapable of 
composing music.’ Still I was per- 
plexed, and addressed myself to Mr. 
Harrison Millard, the well known com- 
poser. Hereplied, ‘Women will never 
become composers of music they lack 
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the creative quality.’ This last opinion, 
I found, was considered an axiom. 

‘*Tn 1892 a lady called upon me from 
the Metropolitan College of Music and 








MISS HATTIE STARR, 
Distinguished Composer and Pianist. 


invited me to give an address at one of 
the dinners of the Cleff Club on some 
phase of woman’s work in music. I 
discovered, after I had accepted the 
invitation, that the club was composed 
of two hundred professional men, 
mostly organists and directors of con- 
servatories. I resolved that my sub- 
ject should be Women Composers. 





EMMA C. THURSBY, 
Prima donna. 


“T went to a large music store; 
when I made known my errand the 
salesman laughed, ‘Surely, you are 
aware, Madame,’ he exclaimed, ‘that 
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there are not any compositions of any 
note by women!’ 

“*T searched through the New York 
libraries. I discovered but one book 
on the subject of Women in Music. 
Naturally delighted at my find, you can 
imagine my disappointment and sur 
prise when I read in its pages the 
positive assertion that women could 
never become composers or creators of 
this divine art. I found also an essay, 
entitled Women in Music, written for 
the Philadelphia Exposition. It con- 
tained the names of eleven composers,. 
but their works were not mentioned. 
There was a book entitled Women’s 








CECILE CHARMINDE, 


A native of France, and the greatest of women 
composers. 


_ Work in America, by Annie Nathan 


Myer, written in 1891. This spoke of 
women in education, literature, journal- 
ism, ministry, law, State, industry and 
philanthropy, but not a word about 


“women composers. 


‘Tt occurred to me for the first time 
that it would be rather difficult to 
entertain two hundred cultivated musi- 
cians with this meager information; but 
in the meantime I had managed to col- 
lect some works written by women, and 
I courageously proceeded to compose 
my address. 

‘*One of the other speakers at the 
dinner remarked that ‘women could 











sing and hum tunes while rocking the 
babies to sleep, but they never had 
written any music and never could.’ ” 
In her reply Mrs. Sutro gave it as 








MISS PITMAN, 
On the Committee of Original Manuscript. 


her opinion that the alleged lack of the 
creative qualities in a woman’s mind is 
due to her surroundings and to a faulty 
education. She said: 

‘* Women have only by way of an ex- 
ception been allowed to enter colleges 
or to strive for higher education, be- 
cause public opinion has been against 





MRS. M. R. O. DOREMUR, 
A member of the Federation and a patron of music. 


them, and the college doors locked. 
This holds good of musical colleges as 
well as others, and women have been 
debarred until recent years from tak- 
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ng musical degrees. Germany has ad- 
mitted a woman as Royal Professor at 
the School of Music in Dresden, and 
the Mendelssohn scholarship has been 
won by one of the fair sex. Thus old 
ideas have been gradually changing, 
and in England, for example, women 
are now admitted to the Cambridge ex- 
aminations for the musical degrees on 
the same conditions .as men. The 
Royal College of Music and the Royal 
Academy are now equally open to 
them. The same either holds true, or 
will shortly hold true, of the other 
great music schools of Europe. In this 
country there has been no distirction 





FANNY M. SPENCER, 
A writer of quartettes, masses and songs. 


between the sexes, as they are now in 
nearly every state in the Union equal 
before the law. 

‘*These improved and changed oppor- 
tunities for women’s intellectual train- 
ing have not existed long enough to 
produce palpable results, or to permit 
of a fair comparison between the possi- 
bilities of the male and female intellect 
in the way of musical creation. So far 
as the past is concerned, there is no 
doubt where one woman has, by way of 
exception, been able to enjoy this hard 
mental training, there have been thou- 
sands of men whose education has gone 
as far as their capacity and time would 
allow them. In the latest issue of 
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Grove’s Dictionary of Music appear the 
names of 100,000 men and only about 
thirty names of women. Yet among 
these 100,000 men are only about a 





HELEN E. HENDRICKS, 
A member of the Committee on Composition. 


dozen names of really great composers. 
So, by the law of averages, why should 
there have been any great women mu- 
sical composers at all? 

‘“‘TIf women like George Eliot and 
Mrs. Browning have penetrated to the 
depths of thought, and displayed the 


ic 
Ms ada 





LYDIA KUNZ-VENTH, 
A prominent member of Brooklyn musical clubs. 


strongest kind of intellect in literature, 
and women like Maria Mitchell and 
Caroline Herschel, in astronomy and 
mathematics, and others in every other 
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branch of mental activity, we need no 
further proof that the female mind is 
capable of the highest original efforts 
in music. In the field of musical com- 
position the very fact that women grasp 
matters by instinct and emotion rather 
than by reason, would give her a great 
advantage over men, provided her 
mind is trained as well as their’s in 
other respects. This fine intuitive 
sense of what is beautiful, appropriate 
and harmonious should produce greater 
results in musical composition, if added 
to the trained and disciplined intellect, 
than might be expected of the intellect 
alone. That this is true is proven by 








MRS. GERRITT SMITH, 


™M, h 





of the M ript Committee. 


the array of women musical composers 
of the past and present, who, as a rule, 
have not had anything like the same 


’ mental training as men. 


‘*The few women who enjoyed the 
direct or indirect benefit of strong in- 
tellectual training or influence are also 


‘the very ones who have really stood 


pre-eminent as musical composers; for 
example, Clara Schuman, who was un- 
der the beneficial influence of her hus- 
band, Robert Schuman 

‘* Walter Damrosch and his orchestra 
have also come to the conclusion that 
our sex can do something in music 
worth perpetuating, and he has pro- 
duced several women’s orchestra com- 
positions.”’ 














GRANT’S LIFE IN THE WEST AND HIS MISSISSIPPI 


VALLEY CAMPAIGNS. 
(A HISTORY.) 


By CoL. JOHN W. EMERSON. 


(Engravings from drawings and photographs furnished chiefly by Mrs. E. Butler Johnson.) 
(Begun in the October, 1896, MIDLAND MONTHLY.) 


BOOK III. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE BATTLE. 
HE accompanying map shows the 
positions of the five divisions of 
Grant’s army on the battlefield—Sher- 
man, McClernand, Hurlbut, Prentiss, 
and W. H. L. Wallace; also the division 
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of Lew Wallace at Crump’s Landing, 
five miles down the river. 

In the Federal ranks there were 
32,733 effectives, and sixty field guns in 
addition to reserve artillery. About 
one-half of this force were raw, un- 
disciplined troops. 

There had been much rain, 
but this Sunday morning, April 
6, 1862, the sun shone brightly 


= «| The Confederate army break- 


fasted at 4 o’clock noiselessly, 
and without tap of drum or 
bugle note; had inspection of 
arms and ammunition, piled up 
their blankets and other im- 
pedimenta, and at 5 o’clock 
were in line, just beyond sight 
| of the Union picket line, ready 
| for the command to march. 

In the Union camp there had 
| 





also been early rising and early 
breakfasting. A number of the 
colonels on the front line had 
not liked the appearance of 
| things during the preceding 
days. The skirmishing had 
been too severe, too persistent, 
to be meaningless, and they 
had doubled the strength of 
their picket lines the night be- 
fore; and as picket firing was 
brisk at dawn, the advance line 
was reinforced. The firing grad- 
ually increased in volume and 
rapidity. This made the whole 
camp alert. Sherman and 
Prentiss, whose divisions were 
most exposed at first, were in 
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saddle, and their men speedily in line 
of battle. Prentiss sent several com- 
panies forward to support the advance 
picket line, and they pressed on until 
they met the enemy’s line of battle, 
which was moving forward to the at- 
tack. The skirmishers were pressed 
back, and the Federal lines of battle 
were formed in front of their several 
camps. Immediately the whole Con- 
federate army deployed along a front 
of two miles, moved rapidly to the onset, 
and opened a deadly fire on their in- 
credulous, but still alert, adversary. 


THE BATTLE-FIELD AND THE 
FIGHTING. 


Grant’s army was encamped on a 
high, undulating plateau, 75 to 100 feet 
above the river, extending back be- 
tween Lick and Snake Creeks and their 
branches. The most advanced encamp- 
ments, stretching very irregularly, and 
without reference to alignment or close 
connection, across between the creeks, 
a distance of more than two miles of 
front towards Corinth, the left resting 
near the river, and the right extending 
west and northwest about two and one- 
half miles back of Pittsburg Landing. 
The gullies and ravines near the river 
along these creeks as they extended into 
the interior, were deep and their sides 
very steep; but the general plateau was 
moderately undulating, and excepting 
two or three small fields, was densely 


covered with a primeval forest; some. 


of it moderateiy open, and much of it 
thick with underbrush and vines, com- 
pletely concealing the movements of 


troops until within short range. Grant . 


and his generals, therefore, could not 
tell where the enemy would mass his 
force until attacks were made. Some- 
times it would be at one place, then at 
another; sometimes along the whole 
line; again pressing through openings 
where the divisions did not connect in 
line. Troops had to be moved from 


point to point, where needed, much 
more by sound of firing than by sight. 
In less than an hour from the time 
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the attack began, both armies, except- 
ing a few reserves on both sides, were 
engaged, from end to end of lines, in 
deadly combat. More than 60,000 men 
and 100 guns were firing, charging and 
countercharging through the dense 
forest of Shiloh battlefield, amidst the 
cheers of the living and the groans of 
the dying, the flashes of artillery, the 
curling of smoke, and the falling and 
crashing of tree tops. While a brigade 
of Confederates would drive back a 
weak portion of the National line and 
move briskly forward, a brigade of the 
Union army would be charging on a 
weaker force in their front and driving 
it far back through the Confederate 
lines; and thus it occurred that both 
lines would be broken and curved and 
twisted at different places at the same 
time, each wheeling upon the flank of 
the adversary and fighting desperately. 
In this way portions of both armies, at 
times, in impetuous charging, found 
themselves well in rear of their adver- 
saries; and, wheeling, would attack any 
force opposing their return to align- 
ment with their own army. These 
conditions resulted naturally from the 
impossibility of seeing more than a few 
rods through the brush and smoke. In 
most cases, where a brigade of either 
army charged and drove the adversary 
far to the rear, they could not tell, be- 
cause they could not see, whether or 
not the whole army was moving in uni- 
son with them. They would only know 
when they found themselves attacked 
in flank and rear by portions of the re- 
spective opposing lines which had not 
given way. Thus the battle went on 
hour after hour, surging one way and 
then the other, forward here, back- 
ward there; retiring and advancing; 
with the general trend toward an ad- 
vance by the Confederate army, 

Leaving the two armies thus en- 
gaged in desperate conflict, let us see 
what Grant was doing 

He had risen early, sick and lame 
though he was, and was partaking of 
an early breakfast at Savannah, expect- 
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THE OLD SHILOH LOG CHURCH AT THE TIME OF THE BATTLE. 


Asketch made at the time by A. F.. Matthews, 3lst Ohio. Loaned the author for this work by Col. Cornelius 


Cadle, Chairman of the Shiloh National Milita) 
and souvenir hunters. 
in the forenoon. 

ing to meet Buell on previous appoint- 
ment, before returning to Shiloh for 
the day; desiring to instruct Buell 
about the most expeditious mode of 
moving his army to Shiloh. While at 
breakfast, a little after six, he heard 
the battle’s roar up at Shiloh. He 
knew by its proportions that it was a 
serious attack. If Buell was in town, 
he did not make his presence known to 
Grant. Nelson was there with his di- 
vision, and Grant instantly gave him 
this order: 

“An attack having been made on our 
forces, you will move your entire com- 
mand to the river opposite Pittsburg. 
You can obtain a guide easily in the 
village.”’ 

This order was given at 7 o’clock in 
the morning. The distance from Savan- 
nah to the ferry across from Pittsburg 
Landing was about eight miles, over a 
muddy road. When Nelson did go, he 
went without artillery or wagon train; 
these were to follow by river. 

Grant also sent a note to Buell, who 


Park Commission. The old 
lt was from this church the battle took its name. This was the scene of severe fighting 





church was carried away by relic 


was supposed to be approaching Savan- 
nah, informing him of the attack, and 
that he would hasten to the scene of 
conflict. Then he immediately started 
on a dispatch boat, calling midway at 
Crump’s Landing to tell General Lew 
Wallace to hold his division, near 8,000 
strong, in readiness to move to the bat- 
tlefield should he (Grant) send such 
orders upon his arrival at the scene of 
conflict. At8o’clock Grant reached the 
scene of strife, and learning that it wasa 
general attack, sent Captain Baxter of 
his staff at once to General Lew Wa'- 
lace, five miles below, to hasten with 
his division to the battlefield. Wallace 
immediately put his force in motion on 
the route which he supposed would 
enable him to reach the battle quickest; 
but, probably without fault of his, he 
had to change his route at midday, and 
did not reach the battlefield until after 
dark of the 6th, and after the battle for 
the day had ended. The absence of 
this veteran division from the battle- 
field during the desperate battle of the 
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first day, was a loss that no doubt cost 
Grant’s army the lives of many brave 
men. 

Grant, still suffering and unable to 
mount without aid, hastened to the 
front and was everywhere along the 
lines in the thickest of the fight, en- 
couraging officers and men, and hasten- 
ing regiments from one part of the 
field to another where most needed, 
rallying retiring forces here and there, 
and encouraging them by his presence. 

Prentiss’ and Sherman’s divisions, 
which were first struck by the enemy, 
were entirely raw troops, and parts of 
two or three of their regiments in the 
center gave way early in the action, and 
their precipitate retirement had a bad 
effect upon other forces hastening up 
from the rear to fill the gaps. This oc- 
curred as early as 10 o’clock. Grant 
hastened off the following message: 


PitTsBuRG, April 6, 1862. 
Commanding Officer Advance Force Buell’s 

Army. near Pittsburg: 

The attack on my forces has been very 
spirited from early this morning. The ap- 
pearance of fresh troops in the field now 
would have a powerful effect, both in inspir- 
ing our men, and disheartening the enemy. 
If you will get upon the field, leaving all 

our baggage on the east bank of the river, 

t will be more to our advantage, and possi- 


¢ 


ae be. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE SHILOH CHURCH, OR MEETING-HOUSE 
AS SEEN BEFORE THE BATTLE —SHOWING A PORTION OF SHERMAN’S ENCAMPMENT. 
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bly save the day to us. You will be furnished 

a staff officer on arrival to guide you to your 

place on the field. . S. GRANT, 
Major-General Commanding. 

The staff officer who hastened across 
the river with this urgent message ex- 
pecting to find Nelson at or near the 
ferry by that time, ready to cross, did 
not meet Nelson until he reached Sa- 
vannah by land, over the route upon 
which Nelson was expected to be ad- 
vancing. 

Meantime, the Confederate army 
was, little by little, gaining ground, 
and Grant’s anxiety increased. It 
seemed intolerable to him that the ad- 
vanced veteran division of Buell’s 
army, that had slept the night before 
within less than ten miles of the battle- 
field, and his own fresh and veteran di- 
vision under Lew Wallace, only five 
miles distant at Crump’s Landing,— 
both wrgently ordered forward, the 
former at 7 and the latter at 8:30 A. M., 
both aggregating 16,000 men—should 
not appear when so vitally needed. 
The order did not reach Wallace until 
ll o’clock. Grant hastened off another 
messenger to Nelson about 1 o’clock 
with this urgent order: 
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PITTSBURG, April 6, 1862. 
General Nelson: 

Iam directed by General Grant to say to 
you that you will hurry up your command 
as fast as possible. The boats will be in readi- 
ness to transport all troops of your command 
across the river. All looks well. but it is 
necessary for you to push forward as fast as 
possible. CLARK B. LAGRAW, 

Aid-de-Camp. 

This met General Nelson on the road 
between Savannah and the bank oppo- 
site Pittsburg Landing. 

This advance division of Buell’s 
army, which had been ordered at 7 
o’clock in the morning to hasten to the 
battlefield, and was all the time within 
hearing of the terrific cannonading only 
ten miles distant, did not start from their 
camp until 1:30 P. M.! It would scarcely 
be safe for.an author to make the as- 
sertion, hence General Nelson shall tell 
the story himself, through his report 
in the War Records. He says: 


OAMP ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE, | 
April 10, 1862. f 


. »_» Ihave the honor to report that the 
fourth division of the Army of the Ohio, un- 
der my command, left Savannah, by order of 
General Grant, reiterated by General Buell 
in person, at 1:30 p m. on Sunday, April 6th. 
and marched by land to the point opposite 
Pittsburg Landing. The anxiety of the sol- 
diers to take part in the battle which was 

ing on on the left bank of the river ena- 

led me to achieve the distance, notwith- 
standing the dreadful state of the roads over 
a lately overflowed bottom, in four hours. 
Wm. NELSON, 
Brigadier-General, Commanding Fourth Di- 
vision. 

That is to say: the division rested in 
camp six and one-half hours, within the 
sound of battle, before it started! Then 
it spent ‘‘fowr hours’’ says Nelson, in 
marching eight miles, without baggage 
or artillery! Ifa fresh division of in- 
fantry, without baggage, artillery, or 
military train, going to the rescue of 
beleaguered comrades, had ‘‘ achieved 
the distance” in two hours, the 
‘*achievement’’ would have been cred- 
itable. Scores of times was such ex- 
pedition “achieved” during the war. 
Then another hour was spent making a 
road down the bank and in crossing the 
force and reaching the battlefield, as 
the battle for the day closed. 

Whether that usually energetic offi- 
cer (Nelson) waited all the forenoon at 
Savannah to have General Buell “ reit- 
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erate in person’’ the order given him 
early in the morning by General 
Grant,—as Buell’s army had been so 
lately an independent command,— 
may be inferred, for such delay was 
wholly unlike Nelson’s usual prompt- 
ness. Whether such inference can be 
drawn from the following two incidents 
occurring at the time, the reader may 
determine for himself. 

After Grant’s messengers—staff offi- 
cers—had reached Savannah after noon, 
and Buell and his officers knew of the 
imminent need of great expedition, 
Buell’s aid-de-camp issued the follow- 
ing order to General Thomas, ap- 
proaching with the rear division: 

‘*Hurry forward yourtroops. Bring 
your ammunition and three days’ ra- 
tions. Leave your baggage.”’ 

Whether such haste appeared un- 
seemly to General Buell, or for what 
reason is not known, a little later this 
second order was sent to General 
Thomas, to-wit: 

SAVANNAH, April 6, 1862. 
General Thomas, Commanding Division: 

Srr —-Instead of leaving your train, push 
forward with your troops and train as rapidly 
as the condition of the roads will permit. 

By command of General Buell: 

OnAs. L. FitzHuaH, 
Aid-de-Camp. 

Stili clinging to ‘“‘due form’’ and 
‘regulation deliberation! ” 

Nor was Grant’s patience less tried 
in his anxiety about the non-arrival of 
General Lew Wallace with his division. 

Twice during the afternoon, as he 
felt more and more the need of all his 
forces in the combat, he dispatched 
staff officers in search of the lost divi- 
sion. But, as before stated, it did not 
arrive on the field until after the close 
of the battle of the 6th.* 

Amid all disappointments as to the 
non-arrival of expected support, Grant 
was tranquil. No part of the battle- 
field escaped his personal attention 

*The cause of Wallace’s delay was this: He 
started to reach the battlefield by a road 
which led to the right of the Federal army. 
Before he reached the bridge over the creek, 
the Confederate army had advanced to that 
point, and he was obliged to retrace his oe 


and cross the creek nearer the river, and 
rear of Sherman’s right wing, at evening. 


long. He rode fearlessly along the 
front lines, amidst a storm of missiles, 
to see with his own eyes what was go- 
ing on. His staff and other officers 
were urgent in appeals to him to desist 
from such exposure, and often tried to 
lead his horse out of danger; but he 
persisted, and was vigilant all day, do- 
ing all that was possible for any gen- 
eral to do in the situation. There was 
no room for grand strategy. He had 
no reserves. He had no force to throw 
on the enemy’s flank and rear and 
sweep down their lines. The enemy 
was unable to flank hisarmy. There 
was nothing to be done, nothing for 
either army to do, but stand up and 
slaughter each other hour after hour. 
Nosuch fighting,—hot, close, brave and 
terrific on both sides, —had ever before 
occurred on this continent. The au- 
thor is inclined to let the officers in 
the two armies tell the story of the 
battle in their own official reports at 
the time. They were generally as 
ready with the pen as with the sword, 
and there is much said by them, mak- 
ing some allowances for extravagances, 
that is very fine and very picturesque, 
- in interest far beyond any generaliza- 
tion of any author. It will be the task 
of the writer to group these pictures 
and give them. a setting. The reader 
will find the accounts written by the 
Confederate officers especially brilliant. 

Next day after the close of the battle, 
General Grant telegraphed General 
Halleck at St. Louis: 

‘*Enemy badly routed and fleeing 
toward Corinth. Our cavalry, sup- 
ported by infantry, are now pursuing 
him with instructions to pursue to the 
swampy grounds near Pea Ridge.”’ 

The following day he wrote more 
elaborately, saying: 


PITTSBURG, April 9, 1862. 

On Sunda moray our pickets were at- 
tacked and drivenin by the enemy Imme- 
diately the five divisions stationed at this 
place were drawn up in line of battle, ready 
to meetthem. The battle sgon waxed warm 
on the left and center, varying at times to 
all parts of the line. The most continuous 
firing of musketry and artillery ever heard 
on this continent was kept up until nightfall, 
the enemy having forced the entire line to 
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fall back nearly half way from their camps 
to the landing. 

In the final repulse of the enemy in the 
evening, much is due to the presence of the 
gunboats Tyler and Lexington, and their 
able commanders, Captains Gwin and Shirk. 

He then explained that General Lew 
Wallace’s division and three divisions 
of Buell’s army arrived during the 
night, and added: 

‘*Feeling that a great moral advan- 
tage would be gained by becoming the 
attacking party,an advance was ordered 
as soon as day dawned. The result was a 
gradual repulse of the enemy at all 
parts of the line until the afternoon, 
when it became evident they were re- 
treating. My force was too much 
fatigued from two days’ hard fighting 
and exposure in the open air in a drench- 
ing rain during the intervening night 
to pursue immediately.” 

General Grant’s statements were very 
modest and very quiet as compared with 
those of the brilliant and picturesque 
Beauregard. At the close of the bat- 
tle of the first day, the latter tele- 
graphed to the Confederate War office 
at Richmond, saying: 


Photo by Donnell. 
THIS WAS THE 
THE GOVERNMENT TABLET HAS WELL NAMED IT THE “ BLOODY POND.” 


We this morning attacked the enemy in 
strong position in front of Pittsburg, and 
after a severe battle of ten hours, thanks be 
to the Almighty, gained a complete victory, 
driving the enemy from every position Loss 
on both sides heavy, including our Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General A. 8S. Johnston, 
who fell gallantly leading his troops into the 
thickest of the fight. G. BEAUREGARD, 

General Commanding. 


This is quite as brilliant as the dis- 
patches sent off from Fort Donelson by 
Pillow and Floyd, a few hours before 
their surrender. 

But General Beauregard followed it 
up on the llth of April by his general 
report of the entire battle in which, 
after recounting his success on the first 
day, he said: 

‘* This (Grant’s) army had been driv- 
en in utter disorder to the immediate 
vicinity of Pittsburg, under the shelter 
of the heavy guns of his gunboats, and 
we remained masters of his well select- 
ed, admirably provided cantonments, 
after over twelve hours of obstinate con- 
flict with his forces, but only 
after a sustained onset of all the men 
we could bring into action. 

‘‘Our loss was heavy. . . Our 
Commander-in-Chief, General A. Ss. 





OF TERRIFIC FIGHTING ON THE AFTERNOON OF THE FIRST DAY. 
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THE OAK UNDER WHICH GENERAL GRANT WAS SEATED IN THE RAIN AT SHILOH, 


During the latter part of the night after the first day’s battle. 
Its roots were injured in building the wall and it died in 1897. The picture was presented by Captain 


Cemetery. 
Shaw, keeper of the Cemetery. 


Johnston, fell mortally wounded, and 
died on the field at 2:30 o’clock. 

‘Tt was after 6 P. M. when the en- 
emy’s last position was carried and his 
forces sought refuge behind a command- 
ing eminence covering the Pittsburg Land- 
ing, not more than half a mile distant, 
and under the guns of the gunboats, 
which opened on our columns a fierce and 
annoying fire with shot and shell of the 
heaviest description. 


‘‘ Darkness was close at hand; officers 


and men were exhausted by a combat of 
over twelve hours without food, and 
jaded by the march the preceding day 
through mud and water. 
fore, impossible to collect the rich 
spoils of war, or make any disposition 
to remove them to the rear. 

‘*T accordingly established my head- 
quarters atthe Shiloh Church, . . . 
hoping from a dispatch I had received 
that delay had been encountered by 
Buell in his march from Columbia, and 
that he could not reach the field of 
battle in time to save General Grant’s 


It was, there- ‘ 


The tree stands inside the wall of the National 


forces from capture or destruction the 
following day. 

‘‘About 6 o’clock on the morning of 
April 7th, however, a hot fire of mus- 
ketry and artillery opened from the 
enemy on our advanced line, assured 
me of the junction of his forces, and 
soon the battle raged with fury.” 

It may as well be here remarked that 
only the camps of three out of the five 
divisions of Grant’s army, viz: Sher- 
man’s, McClernand’s and Prentiss’, 
were captured. The camps of W. H. 
L. Wallace and of Hurlbut were far- 
ther in the rear and were not captured. 
The Confederates were repulsed before 
advancing that far. 

Secondly, Beauregard shows clearly 
that the presence of any portion of 
Buell’s army on the battlefield was not 
known on the evening of the 6th, and 
not until the battle opened next 
morning. 

It shows, also, that his army was so 
shattered and exhausted that they 
could ‘‘ make no effective disposition to 
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remove the camp spoils to the rear.”’ 
Beauregard proceeds to say of the 
second day’s battle: ‘‘On the left the 
enemy drove forward line after line of 
fresh troops. Our ranks were 
perceptibly thinned under the unceas- 
ing, withering fire of theenemy. My 
last reserves were disposed of, and ac- 
cordingly, about 1 o'clock, I determined 
to withdraw from so unequal a conflict.”’ 

Moreover, General Beauregard ad- 
mits that Grant’s forces occupied ‘‘a 
commanding eminence not more than 
half a mile from Pittsburg Landing,’ 
where the battle closed on the evening 
of the 6th; the very position which it 
ought to have occupied, and probably 
would have occupied, before the battle 
began, if a battle had been anticipated. 

General Bragg’s report of the battle 
is as picturesque asthatof Beauregard. 

After explaining their approach to 
the battlefield on Sunday morning, he 
says: 

‘‘ From about 6:30 o’clock until night 
the battle raged with little intermis- 
sion. . . . About 10:30 we met the 
most obstinate resistance. Hindman’s 
Brigade was gallantly led to the at- 
tack, but recoiled under a murderous 
fire. The noble and gallant leader fell 
and was borne from the field. The 
command soon returned to the work, 
but was unequal to the heavy task. I 
brought up Gibbon’s Brigade, and 
threw them forward to attack the same 
point. A heavy fire opened, and after 
a sharp conflict this command also fell 
back in considerable disorder. Rally- 
ing the different regiments by means 
of my staff officers and escort, they 
were twice more moved to the attack, 
only to be driven back by the enemy. 
Finding that nothing could be done 
here after hours of severe exertion and 
heavy losses, and learning of the fall of 
our commander (General Johnston), I 
moved rapidly to the extreme right. 
Here I found General Breckinridge 
with his reserve division pressing the en- 
emy; Brigadier-General Withers with 
his splendid division, greatly exhausted, 
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taking a rest. It was now probably 4 
o’clock, the descending sun warning us 
to press our advantage before night 
should compel us to desist.’’ 

He then describes the surrender of 
Prentiss, and says that the Union 
forces fell back, ‘“‘in much confusion, 
to where they were covered by a bat 
tery of heavy guns, well served, and their 
two gunboats, which now poured a heavy 
Jive upon our supposed positions, for we 
were entirely hid by the forest. The fire 
was terrific, and produced some con- 
sternation. 

“ . . . The sun was about disap- 
pearing, so that little time was left us to 
finish the glorious work of the day. 

An advance was ordered. 

‘“‘Our troops, greatly exhausted by 
twelve hours’ incessant fighting with- 
out food, mostly responded, though a 
heavy battery in our front and the gun- 
boats on our right seemed determined to 
dispute every inch of ground. 

‘Just at this time, an order was re- 
ceived from the commanding general 
to withdraw the forces beyond the ene- 
my’s fire. The different commands 
were soon in motion to the rear, and 
the action ceased. The different com- 
mands mixed and scattered, bivouacked 
at points most convenient and beyond 
range of the enemy’s guns. All firing 
except shots from the gunboats ceased, 
and the whole night was passed by our 
exhausted men in quiet, again drenched 
before morning by one of those heavy 
rainstorms which seemed to be our por- 
tion for this expedition. 

‘*Such was the nature of the ground 
over which we had fought, and the 
heavy resistance we had met, that the 
commands of the whole army were very 
much shattered. In a dark and stormy 
night commanders found it impossible 
to find or assemble their troops, each 
body or fragment bivouacking where night 
overtook them. In this condition morn- 
ing found us confronting a large gnd 
fresh army, which had arrived during 
the night. Our ranks had been 
thinned by killed, wounded and strag- 
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glers, amounting in the whole to nearly 
half our force, and did not fight with 
that animation and spirit which charac- 
terized them the preceding day.” 

Surely here is a picture of a badly 
‘¢ shattered ’’ and a badly demoralized 
army. ‘‘One-half their army” had 
been put hors de combat in the first day’s 
battle. Beauregard, also, stated that 
when attacked next morning he ‘‘ could 
not bring 20,000 men into action.”’ 

Again, what is the test of victory? 
When two armies fight for ‘twelve 
hours,” and one retires inch by inch 
during the day the distance of a mile, 
stubbornly maintaining an unbroken 
line of battle in the evening, on the 
field, with ‘“‘heavy batteries in a com- 
manding position,’ in full play and 
‘“‘well served, determined to dispute 
every inch of ground,” and the com- 
manding general” (of the attacking 
force) ‘‘orders his army to withdraw 
beyond the enemy’s fire,’’ and they do 
so withdraw a mile from that last point 
of attack, leaving their opponents in 
position, in battle array, fighting 
and repelling all final assaults—pray 
which is the victor? Is an army ever 
defeated until it retreats and refuses 
further combat, or surrenders? Is a 
man beaten, until he asks for quarter 
or runs away? Grant had no thought 
of either surrendering or retreating; 
he was maintaining his solid line of 
battle from which the enemy recoiled 
and retired; at the same time Grant was 
hastening his own (Wallace’s) fresh di- 
vision into position to resist all further 
possible attacks He had simply lost 
one mile of ground in fighting ‘twelve 
hours ’’—32,700 against over 40,000 — 
and the day closed with him stubbornly 
in battle array. He was not defcated. 
His army was shattered; so was that of 
the enemy. He had many stragglers, 
and so had the enemy. The enemy had 
lost half their army in ‘‘ killed, wounded 
and stragglers’’they said. Grant had 
not lost nearly that many 

But we must pause to hear some ex- 
tracts from Confederate General Har- 
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dee’s brilliant report. Hesays: ‘‘ Noth- 
ing could be more brilliant than the 
attack; the fierce volleys of 100,000 must 
kets and the boom of 200 cannon reced- 
ing steadily toward the river from 
dawn until night. . . . General 
Johnston at about 11 o’clock, brought 
up the reserves under Breckinridge. 
Deploying it en echelon of brigades with 
admirable skill and rapidity, he turned 
the enemy’s left toward Pittsburg.”’ 
(This wa3 a mile and a half from Pitts- 
burg.) ‘‘At this moment of supreme 
interest it was our misfortune to lose 
the commanding general, who fell 
mortally wounded at 2:30 o’clock and 
expired in a few moments in a ravine 
near the spot where Breckinridge’s di- 
vision had charged. 

‘*This disaster caused a lull in the 
attack on the right and precious hours 
were wasted. 

‘IT ordered Colonel Wharton to 
charge the enemy’s fleeing battalions 
with his cavalry brigade. The com- 
mand was obeyed, but the cavalry fell 
into an ambuscade and was repulsed 
with loss. The gallant Wharton him- 
self was wounded. 

‘*The conflict was continued until 
near sunset, when the order to with- 
draw was received. The troops were 
ordered to bivouac on the field of battle. 
Exhausted by fasting and the toils of 
the day, scattered and disordered by a 
continued combat of twelve howrs, many 
straggled to find food amid the profuse 
stores of the enemy or shelter in the 
forest. 

‘*Tt would be unjust to the brave and 
enduring soldiers who stood by their 
colors to the end, if I did not mention 
that many stragglers from their ranks 
fell back without orders. A few, al- 
lured by the rich spoils in the captured 
camp, and some terrified by the bloody 
scenes, fled towards Corinth. From 
these causes, and the casualties of the 
battle, we could not on Monday form in 
line of battle more than 20,000 men.”’ 

Here is a vivid picture by one of the 
three corps commanders of the Con- 
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federate army of the condition of that 
army when ‘the order to withdraw 
was received near sunset!’’ He says: 
‘* Exhausted by fasting and the toils of the 
day, scattered and disordered by a con- 
tinued combat of twelve hours, many 
straggled to find food, or shelter in the 
forest.” If this averment were made 
by a modern chronicler, it would be 
doubted, denied; but here it is in this 
able general’s official report of the bat- 
tle in the Confederate war records. 

Can any unprejudiced mind see any 
vitality left in this attacking army that 
Sunday evening, to attack Grant’s con- 
tracted and compact line with its cen- 
tral battery of nearly fifty guns, ‘‘ well 
served,’’ opening ‘‘a terrific cannon- 
ade,’’ and the two gunboats firing 
broadsides of ‘‘ huge shells, grape and 
canister’? up the creek and ravine 
which had to be crossed by the enemy 
to reach this formidable battery, sup- 
ported by 4,500 men of Hurlbut’s and 
W.H. L. Wallace’s division? Was the 
Confederate army in a condition to as- 
sail this new position of Grant, when it 
withdrew *‘ near sunset?’’ Dothe War 
Records not conclusively answer? ’”’ 

Col. William Preston Johnston, son 
of Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston, writ- 
ing of the events of that evening, says: 

‘‘Orders had been conveyed by Beau- 
regard’s staff to brigades and regi- 
ments to withdraw, and the troops 
wandered back over the field, without 
coherence, direction or purpose, and 
encamped where chance provided for 
them. All array was lost. 

‘‘General Beauregard at Shiloh, two 
miles in the rear, with the debris of the 
army surging back upon him, the shells 
bursting around him, sick with his two 
months’ malady, pictured in his imag- 
ination a wreck at the front!”’ 

The newspaper reporters and other 
frightened people in the rear of 
Grant’s army drew a similar picture at 
the time, and gave the public a false 
impression of the true condition of his 
army on the front line which has not 
been dissipated to this day. 


But Beauregard was an educated sol- 
dier, and a veteran fighter, and was 
not deceived as to the wreckage of his 
army. 

General Prentiss was forced to retire 
a short distance in the morning, until 
supported by Wallace’s division, but 
he took a position on a worn and 
washed-out road which ran along a 
slight elevation, and in this, and adja- 
cent thickets, his men fought with a 
stubbornness and a persistency never 
surpassed. General Grant came along 
his lines, inspected and approved the 
position, and ordered Prentiss to hold 
it at all hazards, and nobly was the or- 
der obeyed, until evening. 

This position the Confederates called 
‘*the hornets’ nest.’’ 

General Bragg saw the importance 
of the position, and ordered General 
Gibson to carry it. He led his fresh 
columns bravely, but the deadly fire of 
infantry, and an enfilading fire from 
Prentiss’ battery, mowed down his 
ranks, and his brave command fell back 
decimated 

These terrible attacks continued un- 
til well in the afternoon. There were 
gaps in the line for lack of men to 
fill them. The Confederates pressed 
through these gaps and reached the 
rear of positions held by portions of the 
National force. Thus it happened late 
in the afternoon to Prentiss. He was 
obeyirg orders to ‘hold his position 
at all hazards,’’ and after as heroic a 
defense as brave men ever made, he 
found, about 5:30 o’clock in the after- 
noon, the enemy had broken through 
the line on both sides of his division, 
and were in front, flank and rear of 
him. He made a heroic effort to cut 
his way out, and a large partof his men 
did escape, but he was compelled to 
surrender with about 1,500 men. Four 
or five hundred men of Wallace’s di- 
vision were also captured near the same 
time. 

This left a gap in the National lines 
which made it necessary for Grant to 
retire Sherman’s and McClernand’s 
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divisions and contract the lines to con- 
nect with General Hur)lbut farther east. 

Some time was spent by the Confed- 
erates over the event of the capture of 
Prentiss, they at first thinking that it 
ended the battle. The delay gave the 
National forces time to take up a new, 
contracted, and much stronger line, 
with Grant’s left wing resting on the 
river a few hundred yards south of the 
Pittsburg landing, extending west at 
right angles with the river for a dis- 
tance of about three-fourths of a mile, 
then bending northward, completely 
covering the road leading to Crump’s 
Landing, five miles below, whence 
General Lew Wallace was approaching 
with 6,500 fresh troops to reinforce 
Grant,—had been expected all day, 
and soon arrived. 

Another incident occurred on the 
line: of battle of momentous impor- 
tance, which should be referred to, al- 
though no technical or detailed de- 
scription of the part taken by each 
command is intended. 

Before 2 o’clock General Johnston 
had passed to the right of his army. 
The fighting had been so stubborn on 
the part of the National troops that he 
was impatient at the slow progress he 
had made in pushing back his antago- 
nist. He had already, as early as 11 
o’clock, begun to send his reserves into 
action. In his front on the east, all as- 
saults on the Union lines had been re- 
pulsed. Colonel Jordan, Beauregard’s 
Adjutant-General, rode up. Johnston 
inquired the time. On being told that 
it was twenty minutes past 2, he re- 
marked that ‘‘the battle should have 
been won by this time.’’ General 
Breckinridge was near with the last of 
the reserves, and Johnston decided that 
they must be ordered into action. 
They attacked and fell back repeatedly. 
Breckinridge could not induce them 
to again attack, and appealed to Gen- 
eral Johnston. This seemed to hima 
grave crisis. The battle would surely 
be lost to him unless he could push for- 
ward his right wing. He rode slowly 
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along the entangled line, talked to the 
men, encouraged them, promised to 
lead them himself, and they promised 


to again charge. He did lead them; 
advanced some distance to a large oak, 
then, as his men charged past him and 
drew the terrible fire of the Federal 
brigade opposing them, he received a 
wound in his thigh which severed an 
artery, and he was carried to a ravine 
in the rear, where he died in less than 
half an hour. ‘This disaster,’ says 
Beauregard, ‘‘caused a lull in the at- 
tack on the right, and precious hours 
were wasted.”’ 

General Johnston (Commander-in- 
Chief) must, indeed, have felt the case 
very desperate, when he, knowing the 
supreme importance of his own life to 
the safety of his army, would risk all on 
the chance of a bullet, and throw him- 
self into the thick of the combat. 

It has been said by his friends that 
the wound was not necessarily mortal, 
and as an educated soldier he knew 
how to stop the flow of blood from a 
gunshot wound. But noeffort seems to 
have been made; and there have been 
suggestions that possibly he labored 
under so great pressure and with feel- 
ings wrought into so desperate a re- 
solve to succeed or die, that he was 
heedless of the fatal character of his 
wound. He had just said, “it is time 
the battle was won.”’ 

By the time the Confederate forces 
on that part of the line rallied from the 
shock and consternation at General 
Johnston’s death, Prentiss had sur- 
rendered, and this made it necessary 
for the Federal forces which had been 
confronting Johnston at the time of his 
death, to retire to the new contracted 
line on which Grant was now concen- 
trating his army. 

And this brings us to consider some 
of the controverted points in this most 
misrepresented battle of the war. 

A few words, in the first place, as to 
the time of Prentiss’ surrender. 

The newspaper journals at the time 
averred that his men were captured in 
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their tents and ‘in their shirts before 
breakfast!’’ And this picture being 
very picturesque, and a little romantic, 
I verily believe is still largely credited 
by those who have not studied the facts. 
It is very difficult for people who be- 
lieved this story to be convinced later 
that, instead of being surprised in their 
tents, this division fought for more 
than ten hours and repelled as terrible 
shocks of battle without retiring, as any 
division in Grant’s army! 

Out of the scores of statements in the 
hundreds of reports and official corres- 
pondence of officers in both armies in 
the war archives, the author believes 
that the weight of evidence is that the 
surrender occurred about 5:30 P M.,— 
possibly ten or fifteen minutes later. 
Some of the Confederate officers place 
it at a little after 4, others at 4:30, 
others at 5 P.M. General Polk, who 
was present, and whose forces made the 
capture, says: 

‘‘About 5 Pp. M. my line attacked the 
enemy’s troops. The resistance was 
sharp, but perceiving that he was 
flanked and his position completely 
turned, hoisted the white flag and sur- 
rendered.’’ 

This would place the surrender at 
about 5:30 or later. 

General Grant says: ‘“‘I was with 
Prentiss’ command at about half past 4 
when his division was standing up 
firmly and the General was as cool as 
if expecting victory.” 

General Prentiss says the surrender 
was at 5:30. Colonel Shaw, Fourteenth 
Iowa, says that he compared watches 
with his captor and they agreed that 
the time was abouta quarter to6o’clock. 

At any rate, the story of Prentiss’ 
surprise and capture in his camp at 
early morn vanishes before the light 
of truth. 

Colonel Jordan, Beauregard’s Adju- 
tant-General, relatesa pleasant incident 
of Prentiss’ capture. He and some other 
Confederate officers spent the night with 
Prentiss, and had much pleasant con- 
versation about the battle of the day. 


With a laugh Prentiss said to them: 
**You gentlemen have had your way 
to-day, but it will be very different to- 
morrow, you'll see! Buell will effect a 
junction with Grant to-night, and we'll 
turn the tables on youin the morning.”’ 
‘*T showed him a dispatch which I had 
received during the day saying that 
Buell was going toward Decatur. He 
insisted that it was a mistake, as we 
would see. Sleep soon overtook us all 
until dawn, when the firing, first of 
musketry, then of field artillery roused 
us, and General Prentiss exclaimed: 
‘Ah! Didn’tI tell you so! That is Buell, 
you'll find!’ And so it proved.” 

This disposed of, let us briefly con- 
sider the two other persistent claims 
by the detractors of Grant, namely: 
Was Grant’s Army of the Tennessee 
defeated on the 6th of April? and sec- 
ondly, did the arrival of General Bu- 
ell’s Army of the Ohio rescue him from 
destruction that evening? 

I shall arrange the facts as briefly as 
may be, as written at the time by the 
actors on both sides, and then consider 
this evidence judicially and try to 
reach a just judgment. 

The reader will pleases remember, at 
the outset, that ‘‘ hearsay ’’ is not com- 
petent evidence in any court, and will 
be ruled out. ‘‘ Opinions’’ and ‘‘ifs” 
are not ‘‘ facts,’’ and facts should be the 
only basis of all just judgment on any 
subject. 


THE TRIAL. 


We will first hear the testimony as 
to the condition of the two armies, and 
why the battle closed ‘‘ near sunset.” 

The testimony of an adversary, when 
against his interest or claim, is always 
esteemed of greatest weight. Let us, 
therefore, first hear the Confederate 
officers, and first of all, General Beau- 
regard. He says: 

‘*Tt was after 6 o’clock P. M., as be- 
fore stated, when the enemy’s last po- 
sition was carried, and his forces finally 


Nore.—All citations are from Confederate 
and Federal War Recoras. 



















































broke and sought refuge behind a com- 
manding eminence covering the Pitts- 
burg landing, not more than haif a 
mile distant and under the guns of the 
gunboats, which opened on our columns 
a fierce and annoying fire with shot and 
shell of the heaviest description. 

‘‘ Darkness was close at hand; officers 
and men were exhausted by a combat 
of over twelve hours without food, and 
jaded by the march of the preceding 
day through mud and water.”’ 

This much from the Commander-in- 
Chief. 

We will call General Bragg, second 
in command: 

‘“‘The enemy had fallen back, and 
were covered by a battery of heavy 
guns, well served, and their two gun- 
boats, which now poured a heavy fire 
upon our supposed positions. ’’ 

‘*The sun was about disappearing, 
so that little time was left to finish the 
glorious work of the day. 

‘Our troops, greatly exhausted by 
twelve hours’ incessant fighting, mostly 
responded to the order to advance, 
though a heavy battery in our front 
and the gunboats on our right seemed 
determined to dispute every inch of 
ground. 

‘** Just at this time an order was given 
to withdraw our forces beyond the en- 
emy’s fire. The troops were soon in 
motion and the action ceased The 
different commands mixed and scat- 
tered, bivouacked at points most con- 
venient beyond the range of the ene- 
my’s guns. 

‘*Such was the nature of the ground 
over which we had fought, and the 
heavy resistance we had met, that the 
commands of the whole army were very 
much shattered.”’ 

General Polk will be the next witness: 

‘*We had one hour or more of day- 
light still left when Prentiss surren- 
dered; were within 300 to 400 yards of 
the enemy’s position. At this juncture 
his gunboats dropped down the river 
near the landing and opened a tremen- 
dous cannonade of shot and shell in the 
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direction from where our forces were 
approaching. 

‘* Here the impression arose that our 
forces were waging an unequal contest; 
and they were exhausted and suffering 
from a murderous fire, and by order 
from the commanding general they 
were withdrawn from the field ”’ 

We call General Hardee as the next 
witness: ‘‘Upon the death of General 
Johnston,’’ he says in his official re- 
port, ‘‘the command having devolved 
upon General Beauregard, the conflict 
was continued until neur sunset, and the 
advanced divisions were within a few 
hunGred yards of Pittsburg Landing, 
when the order to withdraw was re- 
ceived. The troops were ordered to 
bivouac on the battlefield. Hxhausted 
by fasting and the toils of the day, scattered 
and disordered by continued combat of 
twelve hours, many straggled to find 
food in the enemy’s camps or shelter in 
the forest. 

‘*Many of our men straggled from 
their ranks or fell back without orders. 
A few, allured by the rich plunder of 
the captured camps, and some, terrified 
by the bloody scenes, fied towards Cor- 
inth. From these causes ani the cas- 
ualties of the battle, we could not on 
Monday form in line of battle more 
than 20,000 men.”’ 

Colonel Jordan, Beauregard’s Adju- 
tant-General. says: ‘‘Atthe time of the 
reception of the order given by Gen- 
eral Beauregard late on the afternoon 
of the 6th, for his greatly disorganized 
advanced troops to withdraw from ac- 
tion, I had reached a point very close 
to the Tennessee River, where it was 
densely timbered. The large ordnance 
of the gunboats were raking this posi- 
tion with their heavy projectiles as 
they tore and crashed in all directions 
through the forest.’’ 

General -Ruggles, who commanded a 
division in the Confederate army and 
assisted in the capture of Prentiss, and 
who was then present, after describing 
the capture, and what immediately fol- 
lowed, says: 

















‘*T received instructions from Gen- 
eral Bragg to carry forward all tbe 
troops I could find, and while assembling 
a considerable force ready for immediate 
action, I received from Colonel Augustin 
notice of General Beauregard’s orders to 
withdraw from the further pursuit, and 
Jinding soon ufterwards that the forces 
were falling back, 1 retired with them just 
as night set in, to a field in the rear.” 

Thus far we find no evidence that any 
of these commanding generals made 
any actual attack in force on Grant’s 
new position. 

We have seen a little further back 
that all the Confederate reserves had 
been put into action as early as 20’clock, 
and many of them as early as 11 in the 
morning, hence there were no fresh 
troops to be put in battle. 

Col. T. M. Russell, who commanded 
the brigade to whom Prentiss surren- 
dered, in his report teils of the move- 
ments of the Confederate forces after 
the prisoners had been sent to the rear, 
as follows: 

‘*The prisoners having been disposed 


of, 1 made preparations to move the. 


forces under my command forward, but 
part of the command being out of am- 
munition, I ordered details to bring up 
supplies. This being done, General 
Cheatham directed a line to be formed 
in rear of the captured encampment 
and await furtherorders. The enemy’s 
gunboats kept up an incessant fire of 
shot and shell. After waiting in this 
position for some time, orders were re- 
ceived from General Bragg to fall back 
out of range of the gunboats and encamp 
for the night.” 

Major General Cheatham, C. S. A., 
who commanded the division (in which 
the preceding witness commanded a 
brigade), tells in his report what his 
command did the rest of the evening, 
as follows: 

‘The enemy was then understood to 
have concentrated on the river bank ”’ 
(this part is hearsay, for Cheatham was 
in the forest more than a mile from the 
river and could not see what the Na- 
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tional troops were doing in their new 
position), ‘‘ under the shelter of his gun- 
boats, from which at this time an active 
shelling was being kept up on our ad- 
vance. Myown and other commands came 
forward, but many of the regiments having 
entirely exhausted their ammunition, a 
halt of some time was necessary for the 
purpose of replenishing. The day was 
now far advanced, and before proper 
preparations were made, darkness pre- 
vented further operations that day, and 
all commands were withdrawn for the night 
out of range of the shells from the enemy’s 
gunhboats,”’ 

These divisions and brigades were 
the best of the shattered forces the 
Confederates had left on the field, and 
yet we see that they withdrew out of 
range, without again approaching or 
attacking Grant’s new lines. 

Colonel Money, who commanded one 
of the brigades in General Cheatham’s 
division, and who was on the Confeder- 
ate line near the river at the time 
Prentiss surrendered and the Union 
lines withdrew to their new position, 
knew personally what the Confederate 
force was doing on that part of the line 
during the evening. 

He said in his report: 

‘*T made a short halt on the position 
from which the enemy had _ been 
driven, and with the First and Ninth 
regiments’’ (probably 500 men) ‘‘ad- 
vanced in the direction of his flight. 
I was halted near the river Jor the pur- 
pose (as I und-rstood),”—this is hearsay 
—‘ of allowing some concentration of 
our troops for attacking the enemy near 
his gunboats. Our forces came rapidly 
up, but it was already late in the day, 
and they were halted a short distance 
in my rear for the purpose of replenish- 
ing their ammunition. [I held the posi- 
tion at which I had been halted until 
dark, the enemy all the while keeping up 
an active shelling from his gunboats. 
At dark, finding our troops generally 
retiring, and understanding that it was 
the order for all to do so, I withdrew 
my command for the night, and this 
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ended their part in the battle of Sun- 
day.’’ 

Not a shot seems to have been fired 
by them in this new position. They 
simply waited for the concentration of 
forces and an order to advance which 
never came; and this handful of men 
were left in this advanced position, 
without orders to retire, long after the 
regular forces in the rear had with- 
drawn beyond the fire of the gunboats. 

General A. P. Stewart, C.S. A., who 
commanded a brigade in the forces 
operating nearest the river, says in his 
report: ‘‘I moved my command along 
a road by the left flank to the camp 
where prisoners were cap.ured. We 
finally took position, under the orders 
of General Breckinridge, to aid in the 
pursuit of the enemy, which was checked 
by the fire from the gunboats ”’ 

This was certainly a good reason why 
they did not advance or again attack. 

And General Anderson, who com- 
manded another of Ruggles’ brigades, 
and moved toward the river after the 
surrender of Prentiss, gives graphic 
evidence as to why they did nut make 
an attack on Grant’s last lines. He says: 
‘*When the white flag was run up my 
men reached it first. Thesun was now 
near the western horizon. The battle 
had ceased to rage. I: met General 
Ruggles who ordered me to take a road 
leading in the direction of the river. 
I had not proceeded far, when, over- 
taking me, he ordered me to halt till 


some artillery could be taken to the’ 


front when he would give me further 
orders. The enemy’s gunboats soon 
opened fire. General Ruggles directed 


me to move a short distance and by in- - 


clining to the right to gain a little hol- 
low which would probably afford better 
protection for my men against shell 
than the position I then occupied. I 
guined the hollow and called a halt, 
ordering the men to take cover behind 
the hill and near a little ravine which 
traversed the hollow. We occupied 
this position some ten or fifteen minutes, 
when one of General Ruggles’ staff 
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directed me to retire beyond the range 
of the enemy’s floating guns. In filing 
off from this position several men were 
killed and many wounded by the exploding 
shells of the enemy. It was now twilight. 
As soon as we had placed a hill between 
us and the gunboats, the troops moved 
more slowly.”’ 

These troops were really driven and 
scattered by the terrific fire from 
Graut’s heavy batteries and the gun- 
boats, against the fire of which no 
fatigued and battered troops could pos- 
sibly stand. At any rate, this valuable 
testimony explains why no final general 
attack in force was ever made on Grant’s 
new lines. 

We come now to General Withers, 
whose division was on the extreme Con- 
federate right onthat evening. Let us 
hear what he and his officers say as to 
why they did not succeed. 

General Withers: ‘* After the fierce 
fight which ended in the capture of 
Prentiss, this division was moved for- 
ward, although some regiments had not 
succeeded in obtaining a supply of am- 
We had just entered a deep 
and precipitous ravine when the enemy 
opened a terrific fire upon us. Staff 
officers were immediately dispatched 
to bring up all the reinforcements to 
be found. These orders were being 
obeyed, when, to my astonishment, a 
large portion of the command was ob- 
served to move rapidly by the left 
flank from under the fire of the enemy. 
Orders were immediately sent to arrest 
the commanding officers, and for the 
troops to be promptly placed in position 
for charging the batteries. Informa- 
tion was soon brought, however, that 
it was by General Beauregard’s orders 
that the troops were being rapidly led 
from under the enemy’s fire. Thus 
ended the fight on Sunday.”’ 

General Chalmers, who commanded 
a brigade under General Withers, on 
that part of the line nearest the river, 
after Prentiss surrendered, says: 

‘*It was about 4 o’clock in the even- 
ing, and after distributing ammunition, 


























we received orders from General Bragg 
to drive the enemy into the river. 

‘*My brigade, together with that of 
Brigadier-General Jackson, filed to the 
right and formed faced toward the 
river and endeavored to press forward 
to the water’s edge.”’ (The river was 
nearly a mile distant.) ‘‘ But in at- 
tempting to mount the last ridge we were 
met by a fire from a whole line of batteries 
protected by infantry and assisted by 
shells from the gunboats. Our men 
struggled vainly to ascend the hill, 
which was very steep, making charge 
after charge without success, but con- 
tinued to fight until night closed hos- 
tilities on both sides.’’ (This ‘‘ charg- 
ing and fighting until night’ is at 
variance with the testimony of Generals 
Withers, Jackson, Stewart and all the 
other Confederate officers.) 

‘‘During this engagement Gage’s 
battery was brought up to our assist- 
ance, but suffered so severely that it 
was soon compelled to retire.’’ 

In truth this battery of Gage’s was a 
long way off on a slight elevation, and 
was very soon knocked to pieces and 
silenced by Grant’s heavy batteries, 
and that was all the fight that ensued 
on this part of the line in the evening, 
except by skirmishers, as we shall see. 
At any rate, Chalmers had at this time 
but a few hundred men in this demon- 
stration. 

Chalmers then adds: ‘‘ My men were 
too much exhausted to storm the bat- 
teries on the hill, but they were brought 
off in good order.’’ 

Here is an admission that his small 
force was too weak and shattered to ac- 
complish anything. 

General Jackson commanded the 
leading brigade in this movement, and 
General Chalmers followed him with 
his brigade. Jackson therefore knew 
as well, or better, than Chalmers, what 
occurred. He says: 

‘* My brigade was ordered to face to- 
wards Pittsburg, where the enemy ap- 
peared to have made his last stand, 
and to advance upon him; General 
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Chalmers’ brigade being on my right. 
My men advanced under a heavy 
fire from light batteries, siege pieces 
and gunboats. Passing through the 
ravine they arrived near the crest of 
the opposite hill, upon which the en- 
emy’s batteries were. Being without 
ammunition, and having only their 
bayonets to rely upon, they cuuld not be 
urged farther without support. Shelter- 
ing themselves against the precipitous 
sides of the ravine, they remained un- 
der fire for some time. 

“Finding an advance without support 
impracticable, remaining there under 
fire useless, and believing the further 
forward movement should be made 
simultaneously along our whole line 
(Chalmers had withdrawn), I proceeded 
to obtain orders from General Withers, 
but before seeing him was ordered by 
a staff officer to retire. The order was 
announced to me as coming from Gen- 
eral Beauregard, and was promptly 
communicated to my command.”’ 

Colonel Smith, of the same Confed- 
erate command, in referring to this 
movement after the surrender of Pren- 
tiss and the retirement of the Union 
forces to their new line, says: 

‘‘After their retreat the gunboats 
opened a most destructive fire, which 
we endured for some time, not being 
able to reply, and under orders we re- 
tired.’’ 

Colonel Dunlop, of the Ninth Arkan- 
sas, whose regiment was in this move- 
ment, says that after Prentiss surren- 
dered they ‘‘ advanced in the direction 
of the river and of the batteries that 
were firing, to our front and right. We 
continued until our position became 
one of great peril, placed as we were 
between two batteries, both pouring 
destructive volleys of grape and canis- 
ter into our ranks. In this position we 
received orders to fall back to a safe 
position, and we withdrew.”’’ 

General Martin, Second Confederate 
Infantry, who commanded a brigade 
Sunday afternoon, gives us his testi- 
mony as to what occurred in this 
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alleged movement on Grant’s batteries 
and the Landing, after the capture of 
Prentiss. He says: 

‘“‘T immediately assumed command 
of the brigade (after Bowen was 
wounded), moved to the left and front, 
then toward the river. When within 
300 or 400 yards of the river the 
enemy opened on us with their gun- 
boats and two batteries in position near 
the river, which sounded terribly and 
looked ugly, and hurt but few. 

‘*Being now nearly night, I fell 
back, by an order from General Bragg, 
to the first encampment in the tents 
farthest from the river, visited occa- 
sionally by a shell from the gunboats.”’ 

Colonel Moore, who was present at 
the surrender of Prentiss, and com- 
manded a brigade, tells what hap- 
pened: 

‘*From this point,’? he says, ‘‘ we 
marched eastward, toward the Tennes- 
see River. As we were about march- 
ing, a shell from the enemy fell and 
exploded in our ranks, mortally wound- 
ing two men. After advancing about 
half a mile we came to a deep ravine 
and found ourselves in front of a heavy 
battery of the enemy at a distance of 
400 or 500 yards on our front. They 
opened on us a fire of shot and shell. 
After having kept up this fire for a 
considerable time they then changed 
the position of some of their guns, plac- 
ing them so as to bring on us a raking 
fire up the ravine from our right. See- 


ing this state of things, we made a 


rapid retreat from our unpleasant posi- 
tion, and proceeded back to the camp. 
‘*Tt was dark when we reached camp 


and we bivouacked in a drenchinog - 


rain.”’ 

Colonel Moore’s men were on the 
extreme right of their line next to the 
river, and he tells an entirely accurate 
story as to what then occurred, as the 
author has verified from many other 
sources. The battery which he says 
the Federals changed ‘‘so as to bring 
on them a raking fire up the ravine,” 
was @ battery which was run out ona 
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ridge projecting south from the landing 
and terminating at the deep ravine or 
creek, up the mouth of which the gun- 
boats were sending their raking shot, 
shell and canister. This is the bat- 
tery which the Thirty-sixth Indiana 
supported near 7 o’clock P.°M., and it 
enfiladed any force in or attempting to 
cross the ravine. This ravine, too, was 
deep in overflowed water far back from 
the river, and could not be crossed for 
nearly half a mile above its mouth, 
making the position at the landing un- 
assatlable. That point could only be 
reached by the capture of the heavy 
batteries of more than forty guns in 
line, extending from a point 150 yards 
south and west of the landing, back 
about one-third of a mile The heavy 
batteries consisted of 24-pounder siege 
guns, 20-pounder Parrotts, 18 and 12 
and 6-pounder field guns; and the cen- 
tral heavy guns occupied one of the 
most commanding artillery positions on 
the entire field. This tremendous bat- 
tery swept all the approaches in front 
for distances beyond infantry fire. Was 
it surprising that the Confederate in- 
fantry, ‘‘worn out and shattered by 
twelve hours of fighting, refused to ad- 
vance farther,’’ or charge it? 

The last alleged attempted assault 
of the batteries, 600 to 700 yards from 
the river (for no force could cross the 
overflowed ravine nearer the river), 
was made by the Eighteenth Louisiana 
regiment. This regiment went into the 
battle 500 strong, or less. It lost 211 
killed and wounded; must, therefore, 
have been about 289 strong. And this 
was the only organized force that made 
any pretense of an actual charge on the 
batteries. The Colonel says: ‘* Being 
unsupported and unable to accomplish 
the capture of the battery, or the re- 
pulse of the enemy, I was compelled to 
retire.’’ 

If the case were here submitted to 
the court upon this Confederate testi- 
mony as to Grant’s defeat on the 6th, 
what would be the judgment? 

General Beauregard made a general 




















claim of victory on the 6th. The claim 
was based upon the fact that Grant’s 
forces were driven back a mile during 
the day, and left the camps of three of 
his divisions in Confederate possession 
during the night. This only. And yet 
Grant was not driven from the field. 
He still held on firmly, on a strong and 
contracted line, repelled all final at- 
tacks from left to right, and the enemy 
retired from his front. Does not a 
careful analysis of this Confederate 
testimony sustain the assertion of 
Colonel William Preston Juhnston, C. 
S. A., to the effect that the feeble 
demonstrations of Chalmers’ and Jack- 
son’s fragments of shattered regiments 
in front of the batteries at 6 o’clock, or 
later in the evening, ‘‘ has been gener- 
ally mistaken by the Federal writers 
for the final assault of the Confederate 
army, which was never made?” 

I submit that no other conclusion can be 
drawn from it. 

It demonstrates that the Confederate 
army wzs so completely exhausted, so 
shattered, torn and depleted by its long 
and recklessly brave fighting for 
‘twelve hours,’’ that it was utterly im- 
potent for further aggressive fighting 
that day, and was forced to retire. 

It demonstrates, too, that the firing 
which the Confederates met on the line 
nearest the river, came from Grant’s 
batteries and the gunboats. 

‘*These batteries were supported by 
masses of infantry,” the Confederate 
witnesses say. And so they were,— 
Hurlbut’s division and parts of the 
broken divisions of W. H. L. Wallace 
and of Prentiss, were, most of them, 
massed behind the batteries, as strong 
in purpose as at any hour of the day, re- 
inforced by many returning stragglers. 

There was a little infantry firing a 
quarter of a mile southwest of the 
Landing a little later after Colonel 
Ammen’s men arrived; as we shall see, 
but we shall also see that the enemy 
they were firing upon was not an or- 
ganized infantry force, but a few strag- 
gling cavalry skirmishers in the brush, 
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who did not know that their army, as 
such, had retreated under orders. 

It may be asked, where was the bal- 
ance of the Confederate army under 
Hardee, Bragg and the others, that they 
did not concentrate on Grant’s batteries 
and lines near the Landing? The an- 
swer is: They had had a terrible day of 
it with Sherman, McClernand, Prentiss 
and W. H.L. Wallace in the region of 
Shiloh Church, and eastward to the 
‘** Hornets’ Nest,” and when the Federal 
army fell back, after the lines had been 
penetrated on both sides of Prentiss, and 
took new positions in the rear, and also 
west of, Grant’s park of artillery which 
had been concentrated under Colonel 
Webster during the afternoon,—(not in 
the hurry and consternation of the 
evening as has been represented)—the 
bulk of the Confederate urmy found 
itself so badly shattered, scattered and 
mixed, that some time elapsed before 
they could concentrate their fragmen- 
tary masses to make another advance. 
And when they did advance they found 
Sherman and McClernand, with part of 
the furces of Prentiss and Wallace, in 
new contracted lines, with their field 
artillery ablaze, ready to receive them. 
All further efforts to move Sherman 
and McClernacd during the balance of 
the day utterly failed, and all attacks 
ceased there before sunset and the Con- 
federates withdrew a mile to the scene 
of the battle of early morning. This 
accounts for the fact that only the 
fragments of the depleted and shattered 
division of General Withers, under 
Chalmers and Jackson, found their way, 
**400 or 500 yards in front of’? Grant’s 
new line of artillery, where, as soon as 
their skirmishers were discovered, they 
were fired upon by this line of ‘‘ frown- 
ing artillery and the gunboats with 
shot, shell, grape and canister,’ and 
the intended attack was too feeble to 
make the slightest impression, and 
their ‘‘forces withdrew in good order 
out of range of the enemy’s fire,” as 
they declared. This was the situation 
at the close of the day. 
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The reader must try to understand 
that as the two armies were locked in 
a death-grapple all day in the forest 
out of sight of the gunboats, the latter 
were wholly unable to take any part in 
the battle—not knowing where to throw 
their shells—until the Federal forces 
retired north of, and behind, the deep 
creek and ravine which emptied into 
the river 400 yards south of the land- 
ing. There, for the first time (near 6 
o’clock in the evening), did the gun- 
boats come into action by taking posi- 
tion in front of the mouth of this ravine, 
and swept it with their great guns, 
with ‘‘shot and shell, grape and can- 
ister, tearing through the forest,” and 
landing their huge shells amidst the 
enemy two miles or more from the 
river, ‘‘killing and wounding many.”’ 

In his official report of the battle, 
General Sherman tells of the situation 
in front of his lines most remote from 
the river (three-fourths of a mile), Sun- 
day evening. After describing the 
terrible fighting in the region of Shi- 
loh Church all day, he says: 

“About 4 P. M. it was evident that 
Hurlbut’s line had been driven back 
towards the river, and knowing that 
General Lew Wallace was coming from 
Crump’s Landing with reinforcements, 
General McClernand and I, on consul- 
tation, selected a new line of defense, 
with its right covering the bridge by 
which General Wallace had to ap- 
proach. We fell back, gathering, in 
addition to our own, such scattered 
forces as we could find, and formed a 
new line. During this change the ene- 
my’s cavalry charged us, but was hand- 
somely repulsed The Fifth Ohio bat- 
tery, which had come up, rendered 
good service in holding the enemy in 
check for some time; and Major Taylor 
also came up with a new battery and 
got into position just in time to get a 
good. flanking fire upon the enemy’s 
columns as he pressed on McClernand’s 
right, checking his advance, when Gen- 
eral McClernand’s division made a fine 
charge on the enemy and drove him 
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back into the ravines. I had a clear 
field of about 200 yards in my immedi- 
ate front, and contented myself with 
keeping the enemy’s ‘infantry at that 
distance during the rest of the day. 

“6. )6. «General Lew Wallace ar- 
rived from Crump’s Landing shortly 
after dark and formed his line to my 
right and rear.” 

This, then, was the condition on the 
most remote portion of General Grant’s 
lines at the close of the battle, without 
aid from any source. 

General Hurlbut, who was in com- 
mand of that part of Grant’s pew line 
of battle embracing the line of heavy 
and other artillery, extending from the 
river above the Janding to a connection 
with Sherman and McClernand, and 
the line which has been said by some 
writers to have been so fiercely as- 
saulted and so seriously menaced on 
Sunday evening, shall be called to tell 
the truth about conditions there. His 
official report was made April 12, 1862, 
only five days after the battle. He 
describes the fierce fight of the day, 
and tells how his division, being 
flanked on the left, was forced to fall 
back about 4 o’clock, and then says: 

“The retreat was made quietly and 
steadily, and in good order. Onreach~ 
ing the 24-pounder siege guns in bat- 
tery near the river [they were about 
one-third of a mile back from the river] 
I again succeeded in forming line of 
battle in rear of the guns, and, by direc- 


' tion of Major-General Grant, I assumed 


command of all troops that came up. 
Broken regiments and disordered bat- 
talions came into line gradually upon 


‘my right, and I sent my aide to estab- 


lish the light artillery on my left. 
Major Cavender posted six 20-pounder 
pieces on my right. Many officers and 
men unknown to me, and whom I never 
desire to know, fled in confusion through 
the linein the morning. Many gallant 
soldiers and brave officers rallied 
steadily on the new line. My First, 
Second and Third Brigades were re- 
united at the heavy guns. 
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‘‘T passed to the right and found my- 
self in communication with General 
Sherman, and received his instructions. 
In a short time the enemy appeared on 
the crest of the [opposite] ridge, led by 
the Eighteenth Louisiana, but were cut 
to pieces by the steady and murderous 
fire of our artillery. Dr. Carnyn [who 
was an expert gunner] took charge of 
one of the heavy 24 pounders, and the 
line of fire of that gun was the one upon 
which the other pieces concentrated. 
General Sherman’s artillery also was 
rapidly engaged, and after an artillery 
contest of some duration the enemy fell 
back. 

‘‘Captain Irwin, United States Navy, 
had previously called upon me by one 
of his officers and requested me to des- 
ignate the place the gunboats might 
take to open their fire. I advised him 
to take position on the left of my camp 
ground and open fire as soon as our fire 
had receded within that line. He did 
so, and from my own observations and 
the statements of prisoners, his fire was 
most effectual in stopping the advance 
of the enemy Sunday afternoon. I ad- 
vanced my division one hundred yards 
to the front, threw out pickets, and offi- 
cers and men bivouacked in a heavy 
storm of rain. 

‘About 12 p. m. General Nelson’s lead- 
ing columns passed through my line and 
went to the front, and I called in my 
advanced guard.” 

On this report, General Grant made 
the following endorsement: 

PirTsBURG, April 25, 1862. 

This isa fair, candid report, assuming none 
too much for officers and men of the division. 

U.S. GRANT, 
Major-General. 

Then follow, in the War Records, offi- 
cial reports of ten colonels who com- 
manded brigades and regiments, and 
the commanders of two batteries who 
retired to this new line of Hurlbut’s on 
these heavy batteries, all fully corrob- 
orating in detail Hurlbut’s statements. 

These officers all make use of expres- 
sions like these, in substance, varying 
inform: ‘A large portion of my men 


were rallied and formed in line on the 
left of the heavy siege battery.’’ 

Another says: ‘‘With 212 men we 
moved to the rear of the siege guns, 
where we bivouacked for the night.” 

Another colonel says: ‘My regi- 
ment was brought off without wavering, 
unbroken, and assisted in forming the 
line at the siege guns. My men, tired 
and hungry, laid down and rested on 
their arms during the night.” 

Another colonel in cammand of a 
brigade reports: ‘‘General Hurlbut 
now ordered me to fall back and take a 
position on the road leading to the 
landing, near the heavy seige guns, 
and my brigade rested on their arms 
during that stormy night.”’ 

And thus they continue through the 
list. 

We have now the evidence of those 
who were present and engaged in the com- 
bat on both sides. Not the alarmed vis- 
ions of reporters, or frightened cowards 
and stragglers who fled to the rear; not 
opinions of those who afterward became 
interested in showing the “ruin of 
Grant's army,”’ and its “‘ timely rescue,” 
but testimony of the brave men who 
were at the front on both sides and 
saw. And it is submitted that there is 
a most striking concord between the 
statements of the Federal and Confed- 
erate officers as to why the battle 
terminated as it did that Sunday 
night, with Grant firmly planted in his 
new line—a line stronger and more de- 
fensible than any he had occupied dur- 
ing the earlier part of the day—the 
Conféderates being unable to make any 
further impression upon it, and retir- 
ing, exhausted, broken, and their ranks 
terribly decimated, but still brave and 
courageous. : 

Based upon the Ricords, the evidence 
which survives from the very time, —ris- 
ing from the dead, as it were, to con- 
front and confound the modern rhetoric 
which has so greatly misrepresented 
the truth,—what will be the verdict 
and judgment of the candid and 
thoughtful reader? 
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As a fitting close to the battle of the 
first day, I quote a brief, but most ele- 
gant description of the terrible fight- 
ing, by that eloquent Southern writer, 
Col. William Preston Johnston, C. S. A.: 

‘There has been criticism that there 
were no grand assaults by divisions 
and corps The fact is that there were 
but few lulls in the contest. The fight- 
ing was a grapple and a death struggle 
all day long, and, as one brigade after 
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another retired before the deadly fire 
of the stubborn Federals, still another 
was pushed into the combat, and kept 
up the fierce assault. A  breathing- 
spell, and the shattered command 
would gather itself up and resume its 
work of destruction. These were the 
general aspects of the battle.’’ 

And this description may be applied 
with equal appropriateness to the fight- 
ing of the Federal army. 


(To be continued.) 





SHALL WE KEEP THE PHILIPPINES? 


By A. L. 


HIS question is now causing great 

discussion among American manu- 
facturers, business men, and our public 
press, because of the momentous ques- 
tions which are sure to arise atan early 
day touching the situation in the far 
East. 

There seems but little doubt in the 
minds of all that the great Chinese em- 
pire must soon fall to pieces, crumbled 
with its own weight, and it will be 
known only in the annals of history, 
following the course of the great Roman 
empire. Its epitaph may be truthfully 
written: ‘‘The anointed children of 
education and civilization have been 
too powerful for the tribes of the igno- 
rant,’’ while they have shut themselves 
in and pursued their ancient customs. 
They have so far fallen behind that 
they are no longer considered by other 
civilized nations as a common factor, 
and they must stop and turn aside and 
get out of the way of the great caravan 
of modern civilization, which is now 
steadily moving forward. 

But what has this to do with the 
Philippine Islands, you ask. As a na- 
tion we have within the past few years 
advanced from one of the common fac- 
tors among nations and taken our place 
at the head of the list, or side by side 
with England. Here is an empire that 
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will soon go to pieces, with 4,179,559 
square mileage of acreage in territory, 
and with a population estimated from 
350,000,000 to 400,000,000 of people who 
are to be fed. Russia has already come 
into possession of Manchuria, a prov- 
ince as large as England and France 
combined, with a population estimated 
at 23,000,000. 

It is known that other foreign na- 
tions are scheming to get possession of 
this territory. England has already 
done great service to the world and 
advanced civilization by securing open 
markets for all nations for the Chinese 
trade. Already our country has a good 
slice of this trade by reason of supe- 


_Yriority of goods offered and direct 


water transportation, which can be 
trebled and quadrupled for the future. 
But in order to do this our government 
must enforce and maintain our rights. 
To do this they should retain posses- 
sion of the entire archipelago com- 
monly known as the Philippine Islands. 

The history of the past shows that 
our government has been very derelict 
in aiding the American manufacturer 
and merchant by way of reaching out 
for foreign commerce, partly because 
the resources of our country were un- 
developed, and our policy has been not 
to interfere or assert ourselves so far 

















as foreign commerce was concerned, 
leaving the American manufacturers 
and merchants to fight the battle alone. 
But now the entire situation has 
changed, and our nation should at once 
conform itself to the new conditions. 

If we retain the Philippines, we not 
only have a coaling station but we have 
a key to the far East that will enable 
us to secure a trade that in a few years 
will be worth $500,000,000 per annum 
to us, and in ten years perhaps $1,000,- 
000,000 per annum. 

We need only look back to the recent 
opening of the Argentine Republic. 
By the superiority of goods of Ameri- 
can manufacture were we enabledto get 
a foothold over England and France 
and Germany in these markets, and to- 
day goods of American manufacture 
will take precedence over any other in 
that market. 

The industrial capacity of the Ameri- 
can people has outgrown the demands 
of our home markets, and our manu- 
facturers and our country must here- 
after make a greater effort to secure 
the markets of the world. 

Recent events have presented a grand 
opportunity for us, and we are foolish 
if we let the opportunity slip by and 
not avail ourselves of the key to this 
trade by retaining the Philippine archi- 
pelago. 

If complications arise by which our 
peace commissioners cannot compel a 
settlement on the basis mentioned, 
then we should do as we did with 
Mexico when we paid her, after our 
army had entered her capital, $15,000,- 
000 and assumed $3,000,000 of indebted- 
ness. If we have to pay any bonus and 
can secure our share of the Chinese 
trade thereby, the money will come 
back to us ten-fold in a few years. 

But, in order to bring about this 
result, we must have warships at our 
command, and the Philippines would 
be the rallying point from which we 
would enforce the situation by joining 
hands with England in compelling open 
markets for the world. 
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Take for instance the possessions of 
Manchuria; her extensive forests of 
pine and elm alone are an immense 
source of wealth. Their forests are so 
situated that logs may be floated down 
the rivers to the sea. At the mouth of 
the Yalu as many as 40,000 raftsmen 
are said tocongregate insummer. Gold, 
silver, iron, and coal, are found in 
abundance, but China has heretofore 
forbidden the development of these 
mines. No part of China is more richly 
endowed by nature than Manchuria, and 
under the jurisdiction of Russia, Manch- 
uria is destined in the near future to 
astonish the world in her wonderful de- 
velopment; and yet Russia acquired all 
of this vast territory through the mere 
form of diplomacy, without a single 
cent of expenditure, or the killing of 
one of her subjects, and it is said that 
now she is scheming to get a greater 
foothold in the empire, and the sooner 
we join with England in procuring 
written guarantees or assurances on the 
part of China, that if any further con- 
cessions are made to foreign nations 
our present trading facilities shall be 
properly protected, the sooner we will 
be able to retain and strengthen our 
trade with this country. 

The present Chinese empire is soon 
to become a complete network of rail- 
ways, and the development ofall China’s 
territory will be opened up by the im- 
mense railway systems which are soon 
to be completed in that country. The 
importance of this to the American na- 
tion will be readily understood when it 
is recalled that Baron Von Richtofen 
estimated that the anthracite of their 
coal fields alone would supply the world 
for 2,000 years A railroad is already 
being constructed through that region. 
A company of English capitalists has 
just received a sixty-year concession of 
the coal and iron fields in the province 
of Shansi. 

A careful statistician says that ‘‘ ac- 
cording to charters already granted for 
Chinese railroads, there will be more 
railroad tracks in China built the next 
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year than in the United States. Am- 
erican engineers will do the bulk of 
the work and American rolling stock 
will furnish the bulk of the equipment.” 
Now is the time for our government to 
take care of the future, and, as Presi- 
dent McKinley says, ‘‘ Secure the fruits 
of our victory.” 

While we have made wonderful de- 
velopment in this country within the 
past few years, it-must be borne in 
mind that at the great World’s fair 
in Chicago, England, France and Ger- 
many each had hundreds of their ex- 
pert mechanics on the ground, copying 
and making plans of our improved 
machinery, and where that could not 
well be done, they bought the ma- 
chinery entire, so that machinery from 
our patterns of American genius and 
invention is now being made in every 
part of the world. Heretofore our 
government has been very slow in forti- 
fying itself and our business men and 
merchants in securing trade with for- 
eign nations. 

Several years since, while upon an 
European trip, I was standing one day 
upon the docks of Liverpool, England. 
I saw there many carloads of American 
farm machinery, properly boxed, wait- 
ing trans-shipment to the Argentine 
Republic. As the season was rapidly 
advancing when this machinery should 
be in the harvest field, and having heard 
complaints from American manufac- 
turers about great delays in their for- 
eign shipments, I made inquiries to 
know how soon it would be shipped. 
The agent in charge advised me that 
it would be shipped on the steamer that 


would sail on Saturday of that week. ‘ 


The next morning I arrived at Bedford, 
and visited the office of one of the 
principal manufacturers of agricultural 
machinery in England, and while dis- 
cussing with him, in his office. the 
trade of the Argentine Republic, I 
casually mentioned the fact that our 
manufacturers were competing for that 
trade, and that we had a largeamount of 
machinery then upon the docks at 


Liverpool which would go forward on 
the Saturday steamer of that week, 
when, with a merry twinkle in his eye, 
he replied: ‘‘Oh, no, your machinery 
will not go on the Saturday steamer. I 
have just returned from Liverpool this 
morning. We have a large amount of 
machinery, together with that of two 
other manufacturers (whose names he 
mentioned), for shipment to Argentina, 
and we have engaged all the space on 
the Saturday steamer for our machinery. 
Yours will be shipped at a later day.”’ 
I replied that this was not fair treat- 
ment to the American manufacturers. 
His reply told me volumes upon this 
question. It wasasfollows: ‘‘Oh, well, 
it is our ship, sailing under our flag, 
carrying our commerce, and we are en- 
titled to the preference. When you get 
your line of steamships, sailing under 
your flag, then your manufacturers can 
have the preference.’’ It was an object 
lesson; and while only an incident it is 
worthy of our careful consideration, as 
it shows how easily the American busi- 
ness man can be embarrassed when 
seeking for commerce without the aid 
of the strong arm of our government. 
President McKinley came the near- 
est to sizing up public opinion when 
he madea speech before the Merchants’ 
Exchange of St. Louis on the 14th of 
October, in which he said: ‘‘ We have 
one flag and one destiny, and wherever 
that destiny shall lead us we shall have 
hearts strong enough to lead us to meet 
every responsibility, and we must 
gather the fruits of our victory.’’ And 
the next day, at Terre Haute, Ind., he 
said: ‘‘ What the people want of those 
of us who are charged with the admin- 
istration of the government is to see to 
it that the war waa notin vain, and that 
the just fruit of our achievements on 
land and sea shall not be lost.’’ 
President McKinley ,has made but 
few mistakes, if any, during the war. 
His wide experience in governmental 
affairs resulted in the great good of the 
American people. In every embarrass- 
‘ment that rose from the commencement 
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of the war he was equal to the occasion. 
He is in close toueh with the people 
of this country, and especially with its 
business interests, and we can safely 
trust him in the peace settlement as 
fully alive to American interests and 
equal to the present occasion. In his 
present language, as above, he doubt- 
less means that we shall retain the 
archipelago embracing the Philip- 
pines. 

In view of the present situation it is 
extremely fortunate for our country that 


we havesuch an able and distinguished 
representative as Hon. Edwin H. Conger 
as Minister to China. He has had a 
wide experience in public affairs while 
in Congress, and, coming as he does 
from the great State of Iowa, he is 
most thoroughly qualified in every way 
for the position which he now holds. 
He is undoubtedly the right man in the 
right place in this critical period. He 
knows as well as any man can know the 
wants and needs and rights of his 
country, and will insist upon them. 





TANDEM RACING 


By ARCHIE 


HERE is a little railway station in 

one of the western states that is 
called Defiance, and the agent who pre- 
sided there is Joe Grow, an old friend 
of mine. 

Once a year Joe has a vacation, and 
now and then we spend it together in 
some wild corner of the universe, wast- 
ing powder and shot on ducks and 
grouse that have a way of flying off in 
triumph, in spite of our correct aim and 
skill in shooting at a mark, angling for 
big fish and catching little ones, and 
traveling miles after deer, only to buy 
our venison steak from some more ex- 
perienced hunter. 

Our last trip was made on a tandem 
bicycle, with Winchester rifles strapped 
to the frame and revolvers in our belts. 
Of course we worked our passage, for 
the miles on miles of rough roads that 
we encountered meant for us to walk 
and push the wheel ahead of us; but 
when we struck a wide stretch of prai- 
rie we whirled along with a speed that 
made up for the previous toilsome prog- 
ress. 

At the beginning of our journey Joe 
was a novice on the wheel, but he soon 
learned to use the handle-bars and keep 
in the saddle. 

We slaughtered some game, had a 
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great deal of sport, and grew brown- 
skinned, firm of muscle, and reckless 
in equal proportions. 

One day we camped on the bank of 
a sluggish river, where we captured a 
fine lot of fish, and building a fire made 
a roast of them for dinner. It was four 
o’clock when we mounted and took a 
crooked path through the scrubby 
trees and undergrowth out on a prairie 
that showed no signs of human habita- 
tion, leaving behind us our dying em- 
bers and raw and cooked fish enough 
for another meal. 

‘*We are growing more and more 
like savages as we leave civilization 
farther benind us,” said Joe, looking 
back at the remnants of our feast. 
** When we have luck in getting food 
enough to eat, we eat, and what we 
can’t use, we waste Why did we push 
out on this plain so late in the day, 
when this is such a comfortable place 
in which to wrap our blankets about us 
and lie down to pleasant dreams? ”’ 

‘* Because there is no wind to face, 
there will be a full moon to-night and 
we can reach another atream and belt 
of timber before blanket-wrapping is 
in order,’’ I replied. 

‘*Pump on then, my brother!” said 
Joe, convinced by my reasoning. 
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Sunset found us still on the wheel 
with a level stretch of ground before us. 
I had been straining my eyes at inter- 
vals the last half hour to catch a 
glimpse of the trees that would indi- 
cate water and shelter ahead, but had 
been surprised and disappointed by see- 
ing only the waving herbage changing 
in texture and color as we wound over 
swelling ridges to avoid turf mounds 
and sloughs. 

‘*Where is your river, Charley? It 
don’t seem to show up,’’ remarked Joe. 

“Still westward!’’ I said encourag- 
ingly. ‘‘ We shall find it in time.”’ 

** As we find good luck and riches and 
other things we work the pedals for in 
thislife! You will kindly dismount for 
a season. I must fortify my patience 
with a smoke ” 

We rolled off the machine, laid it to 
rest in a bed of purple trumpet weeds 
and wild phlox, and threw ourselves 
down on the earth, while Joe lighted 
his cigar and began to puff in slow con- 
tentment. Thoroughly warmed up by 
my exertions on the wheel, for I did 
two-thirds of the work in propelling it, 
I dried my forehead with my handker- 
chief and, unstrapping my blanket, 
threw it over me to avoid a cold and 
stiffening of the limbs 

Twilight was coming fast. The moon 
was already dispensing her light, and 
as Joe smoked on in silence, a drowsy 
feeling stole over me that I did not try 
to resist. I dropped off into a very 
comfortable sleep, which Joe discov- 
ered when he had finished his cigar, 
and as he, too, was inclined to doze, he 
followed my example, stretching him- 
self close by my side. The sense of 
companionship must have prolonged 
my slumbers beyond the limits of a nap, 
for when I awoke night was fairly ad- 
vanced. I sat up for a minute before I 
could clear my head and take in the 
bearings of the situation. We were 
certainly lying together with the tan- 
dem close at hand, but what was the 
meaning of those yells behind us? 

I gave Joe an energetic shake and 


leaped to my feet at once. Far across 
the landscape I could see by the clear 
moonlight a dozen dark forms swinging 
along over our trail and yelping now 
and ‘then in a way that made peculiar 
thrills run from my elbows to my 
shoulders as an ague chill begins. 

‘* Quick, Joe!” I exclaimed, clutchirg 
my blanket and making it into a roll. 
‘‘A bunch of wolves is after us.” 

Keen-witted and cool inan emergency, 
Joe gathered himself and his belong- 
ings together, we clambered into our 
seats simultaneously and bore away to 
the west, taking a flying gait from the 
start. 

‘*You see, Charley, we have learned 
the wastefulness of the savage without 
his caution. This comes of leaving our 
fresh fish beside the river instead of 
bundling it into the water. We have 
been tracked from that savory camp to 
this place!” he growled as we glided 
along. 

‘*Never mind,’’ I said, assuming a 
cheerfulness I did not feel, ‘“‘there 
must be timber within a short distance, 
and at this pace we shall certainly beat 
the brutes!’’ 

‘*All luck!” said Joe. ‘* Moonshine 
isn’t sunshine, and we’re not spinning 
over pavements. If we strike a slough 
we’re set, and if we run full tiltagainst 
a badger-mound we’re upset! In either 
case, the wolves will have a square 
meal and the Columbia will be chief 
mourner at our double funeral.”’ 

There was grim truth in this humor- 
ous view of the case, and I moved my 
limbs a little faster without disputing 
it. 

‘*Do they gain on us?”’ Joe inquired 
a few moments later. I glanced back 
over my shoulder. 

‘They are holding an equal rate of 
speed. 

‘*Can we move faster?’ 

‘* No, this is our best clip!’’ 

The words had scarcely left my lips 
when the tandem plunged into a hollow 
place and brought up against a knoll 
with such force as to unseat both of us 
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and mix us upin a confused heap. The 
pursuing yells increased and drew 
nearer so rapidly that we lost no time 
in contemplating our bruises, but picked 
ourselves up, lifted the wheel over the 
obstruction, and heading it toward a 
higher ridge, we flung ourselves upon 
it and renewed our flight. 

‘Another little accident would result 
in a loss of the race,” said Joe, with a 
dee p-drawn breath. 

‘*Look ahead!’’ I cried suddenly, 
‘*There’s a black line rising against 
the sky all along the horizon! Joe, it 
is timber!”’ 

‘*You’re right, Charley! Nowcomes 
the home stretch! Let’s go under the 
wire shouting!” 

We brought every nerve and sinew 
under subjection, and, guided by our 
swift-moving feet, the machine seemed 
endowed with fresh speed. Onand on 
we flew and above the measured click 
of our chain the sound of the bound- 
ing feet of our enemies became ap- 
parent. 

‘‘Turn in the saddle and give them a 
charge from your revolver, Joe!” I 
cried in desperation. 

“Steady! steady!” cautioned my 
companion, as he obeyed, and the next 
instant there was asharp crack, followed 
by a series of howls. We had no way 
of ascertaining whether he had wounded 
one of their number or not, but one 
thing was evident, he had diverted their 
attention from us for a brief space of 
time and we gained several yards in 
consequence. 

The timber line was quite near now, 
and we felt a renewal of confidence as 
we saw the outline of oaks and poplars 
rising against the sky. The track 
began to grow sandy and suddenly we 
struck a trail that was easier to follow, 
though it showed the fine gravel of 
river-bottom land. 

‘* We'll stop at the first big tree!’’ 
I exclaimed, and as the words left my 
lips we saw straightahead of us a forked 
burroak. Slowing our gait wealighted 
and Joe was up in the branches like a 


squirrel a moment afterwards. Then I 
found a limb on which to hang the 
wheel and pulled myself up beyond it 
just as the panting brutes reached the 
scene. Their leader leaped in the air, 
and snapped viciously at the rubber 
tire, but missed it by an inch and his 
jaws shut together like a steel bear- 
trap! Before he could make a second 
jump, I had drawn the tandem to a 
higher position where I proceeded to 
strap it securely in place. 

‘* Howl on, wild beasts of the jungle!” 
said Joe, brushing the moisture from 
hisface. ‘‘ Twopairsof legsand a bike 
have won the race. You are clearly 
out-classed!’’ 

We were jubilant over our escape for 
a few moments, and then the disagree- 
able features of our situation began to 
show themselves. The night was cool 
and rapidly growing cooler—an un- 
pleasant fact to those whose clothing 
was wet with prespiration! and never 
having learned the art of going to roost 
like fowls, we found perching on scraggy 
limbs precarious business. 

The wolves pattered about in circles 
below us, snarling continuously and 
breaking out occasionally into a chorus 
of yells. 

Now and then they would swing their 
gaunt bodies out into the open space, 
making grotesque shadows in the moon- 
light, and looking up at our retreat 
with hungry eyes. 

**T can’t stand that beastly prome- 
nade !’’ said Joe afteratime. “If they 
will trip the toe in such style, let’s take 
the rifles and give them some music for 
waltzing.”’ 

“A happy idea!’’ I returned, and 
taking the weapons from the frame of 
the wheel, we made ready and picked 
off a couple of them. The cries and 
snarls increased directly, for the re- 
mainder of the blood-thirsty pack at 
once fell on their unfortunate comrades 
and began to devour them. We fired 
again and dire confusion reigned, but 
by and by the living squatted down by 
the relics of the dead with appetites 
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partially appeased, but determination 
undaunted. 

“Ah, Charley!’’ groaned Joe, as he 
vainly endeavored to change his 
cramped limbs to an easier position. 
‘¢ Would that I were a bird with wings! 
I would fly away to a tree with softer 
branches.”’ 

‘J have often wondered why chick- 
ens crow at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing,’ I sighed, ‘‘ but now I know; they 
are too tired of their perches to keep 
silence till day-break.”’ 

The longest night must have an end, 
and at last we began to see faint 
streaks of light in the east. A line of 
pink clouds gathered along the hori- 
zon, and as the sun began to wade 
through them to his day’s work, our 
sneaking foes arose to their feet, 
stretched themselves, licked their jaws 
and went off in several different direc- 
tions. The last one on the ground was 
a large she wolf, who took a shoulder 
bone of one of the slain animals be- 
tween her teeth and carried it with her. 

‘*Providing for her family,’’ I re- 
marked to Joe, and, after waiting for 
a quarter of an hour, we descended to 
terra firma, took a lunch of crackers 
and cheese from our grip, oiled our 
machine, and began our day’s journey. 

“We will follow the bank of this 
stream till we find a crossing,’’ I said 
decidedly, ‘‘and then we will keep 
nearer civilization. I don’t want any 
more wolf adventures.”’ 

‘*No,’’ echoed Joe, ‘* this will do for 
a life-time!’’ We pushed on quite leis- 
urely and had nearly recovered our 
usual equanimity, when, as we were 
passing a bunch of high buffalo grass, 
@ growl met our ears. 

‘* Hist! ’? whispered Joe; ‘‘ look quick, 
Charley!’’ I turned my head, and 


what I saw was a group of baby wolves 
sucking and tearing the flesh from a 
bone, while advancing toward us with 


eyes aflame, red tongue, white teeth 


and bristling hair, was the mother, who 
had carried them their breakfast from 
the root of the tree in which we had 
found refuge. She was close at hand, 
jumping and snapping at the wheel, 
and the way Joe and I emptied our 
revolvers reminded me of the charge 
of a full company of militia, heard at a 
distance. Crack! crack! crack! we were 
sure to hit the mark if we kept on. 
Another repetition of shots and she was 
wounded! She staggered, fell to her 
knees, and was up agaio, dragging her- 
self on with dying ferocity. We aban- 
doned the wheel, the last chambers of 
both revolvers were empty, and she 
was still after us, shrieking and gnash- 
ing her teeth, with foam dripping from 
her mouth. 

Suddenly Joe leaned over the tandem 
and drew his Winchester from its strap 
sheath; then he brought it down like a 
club on her skull and she fell. A few 
convulsive struggles and she was still. 
The orphans crunched their shoulder- 
steak in seeming ignorance of the loss 
they had sustained, and Joe and I gath- 
ered up our nerves and our weapons at 
the same time. While we were looking 
about us in uncertainty as to the safety 
of our locality, a clear whistle and the 
sound of galloping hoofs echoed on the 
morning air, following which three 
stalwart cattle herders appeared at a 
bend of the river ahead. We hailed 
them, and in their jolly company passed 
the remainder of the day. As for the 
young wolves, the boys secured them 
and carried them away captive. Neither 
Joe nor I had a fancy for such pets after 
our experience with their kind. 
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A STORY OF A LITTLE SIWASH. 


By SUE O’BANNON PORTER. 


HE hot afternoon sun beat down 

fiercely on the bare parade ground. 
A calico cayuse drooped drowsily before 
the agency office. The distant foot- 
hills, in their lavender mist framed the 
wide alkali plain and a little copper 
colored Yakima, with round, curious 
eyes, stood before the pretty young 
matron of the government school. 

He stood in the center of Miss Carey’s 
room and gazed into her face with his 
round, flat eyes. There is nothing in 
Nature so round and flat as the eyes of 
a little Siwash. Andy Wa-chalk-kee’s 
gaze was placidand unabashed. Under 
his copper skin flowed the blood of a 
noble line; own grandson, he, to the 
warrior chief, Wa-chalk-kee, and heir 
to the nine scalps that proved his grand- 
sire’s prowess. Six reservation winters 
had brought Andy to his present stat- 
ure, and much riding of cayuses had 
given his legs their gentle bow. 

The matron eyed the little blanket 
Indian critically. A soft, black hat, 
through which was thrust a wild goose 
quill, covered his head well down over 
his eyes; about his neck was knotted a 
scarlet kerchief. His tiny jacket had 
been roughly fashioned from a piece 
of ancient tent canvas, his long, tight 
trousers were of blue-striped ticking 
and ended in his little moccasins. 

“His name is Andy, you say, 
Nehemiah?”’ said the matron, glancing 
up at the Indian policeman, standing 
grimly against the door. 

‘“‘Andy Wa-chalk-kee’”’ answered the 
man slowly, in a deep throaty voice. 

‘*Oh, dear,’’ said Miss Carey, with a 
comical pucker between her level 
brows, ‘‘Oh, dear, Andy Wa-chalk-kee, 
you certainly are not six yet, I really 
don’t see how you can be more than five 
this summer, for you see the Great 
Father at Washington didn’t expect 


you to have a birthday this summer and 
so did not make you aclothing allow- 
ance. Don’t youthink you hurried your 
birthday a little this year?”’ 

This conceit touched the matron’s 
lips with a fleeting smile, for the grim- 
visaged Nehemiah, with the outward 
and visible signs of a long hot ride, 
speaking eloquently from every inch of 
his uniform, hardly proved the Wa- 
chalk-kee a willing victim to Indian 
departmental theories. 

‘‘Well the first thing is a bath,” said 
Miss Carey briskly. ‘‘I rather fancy 
we can keep you inside of Tommy 
Wapso’s other trousers until your dress 
suit case arrives.’’ And she held out 
a@ persuasive hand. 

Andy Wa-chalk-kee looked at her 
hand resentfully,.and tried to dig his 
buckskin-covered toes into the un- 
yielding plank floor. 

“Come,” said the matron sharply. 

Andy shook his head. 

The tall young matron gazed down 
at the belligerent a moment, and then 
stooping suddenly she caught him up 
in her strong round arms, and started 
toward the door, but the small Wa- 
chalk-kee fought and screamed like a 
captive mountain cat. 

It may be a thought of the ludicrous 
figure they cut came to Miss Carey, for 
although she set the small Siwash down 
with some emphasis, a smile flitted from 
her eyes to her lips, but it was with a 
proper dignity she turned to Nehemiah. 

‘*Carry Andy Wa-chalk*kee to the 
wash room,”’ she said briefly, and led 
the way through the halls, followed by 
the panther-footed Nehemiah with the 
shrieking child. 

Who can picture the anguish the 
next half hour brought Andy Wa- 
chalk-kee? The assistant matron, a 
big, red-armed Hibernian, was grand 
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priestess of the rites of absolution, and 
the accumulated grime of the six reser- 
vation winters, not to speak of sum- 
mers, fled before her vigorous minis- 
trations. 

Loudly howled Andy Wa-chalk-kee, 
and the hot tears of his wrath rolled 
down his coppery cheeks and fell from 
his chin into the hotter water of the 
bath. Soaped and soaked, and rinsed 
and rubbed and soaked again,—the long 
torture of it! 

With swollen eyes and trembling lip, 
in the other suit of Tommy Wapso, 
with his ragged locks close-clipped, it 
was a much subdued little Yakima that 
was at last led into supper, after the 
other Indian children were seated. 

Andy Wa-chalk-kee, a ‘‘ blanket In- 
dian ’’ no more, having heard the voice 
of the Great Father at Washington, 
commenced his school life. 


The summer vacation was over. The 
Indian children, after two months of 
freedom, in which they had managed 
to shed most of the civilization which 
they had absorbed during the other 
ten, were gathered once more under 
the protecting wing of the American 
eagle; some by choice, but more by the 
Indian police, who found their hands 
full corralling small Siwashes. 

From the mountains with its berries 
and bears, from the hop fields at Puy- 
allup and the State fair at North Yaki- 
ma they were rounded up. 

The first days of the agency school 
term are days of sedition, privy con- 
spiracy and rebellion. The Willie, 
Agatha and Tommy Alto of the last 
school year have become once more 
Straight Arrow, Whispering Grass and 
Little White Swan. The boys have 
allowed their close-cropped govern- 
ment locks to grow out into shaggy 
black mops, and the only token of a 
former civilzation is the blue jean of 
commerce. 

Andy Wa-chalk-kee was one of the 
last to return, then only moved thereto 
by force of circumstance, i. ¢., Captain 
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Nehemiah. Mutiny was written on 
every inch of his lithe little body. 

‘*Boston man school hiue cultus” 
(white man’s school no good), he said 
one day in reply to a patriotic outburst 
from Mrs. McDermott, the assistant 
matron. 

‘* Faith, ye little haythen, it’s a good 
batin’ wud hilp ye, and it’s mesilf as 
wud be plased to blister ye if the ould 
gintlemon wasn’t so careful av yer rid 
hide.”’ 

Mrs. McDermott always referred to 
the Indian Department as ‘the ould 
gintlemon.”’ 

But shortly after this Andy Wa- 
chalk-kee became so obstreperous that 
the matron was forced to punish him, 
so he was banished to a room at the 
top of the house and doomed to bread 
and water for the rest of the day. 

But the tender heart of the girlish 
matron ached throughout the long day 
at the thought of this poor, untamed 
thing of the sage brush shut in the 
stuffy room; and so, when the sunset 
bugle rang out, answered by the eager 
tattoo of the drum, she went up to him. 

Instead of the sullen little Siwash 
she expected to find, it was a bronze 
cupid, with crossed arms, and head 
proudly erect, outlined against the 
crimson glory of the sky. (His cast-off 
shell of civilization was discovered 
later on the parade ground under his 
window.) 

But it was only the next day that the 
matron with a worried look in her 
pretty blue eyes, dispatched Tommy 
Alto across the parade ground with an 
official looking letter to the agent, and 
ina short time the long-suffering Ne- 
hemiah went loping out across the level 
reservation. 

There was a whisper among the 
school children that Andy Wa-chalk- 
kee had run away. 

Long shadows were creeping down 
from the foot hills and slowly closing 
in on white Fort Simcoe, and a blue 
crescent moon hung out in the sky when 
Captain Nehemiah came loping back; 
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but the story brought sent the govern- 
ment doctor hurrying out from the fort 
in Nehemiah’s wake. 

‘For,’ said the wise old doctor, ‘‘a 
rattle-snake bite won’t wait." 

A few miles north of Fort Simcoe 
there isa little group of white churches, 
and near these stands a famous old 
Pom-Pom house. 

When within a half-mile of this place 
the two horsemen could hear the shrill 
song of the medicine-men and the beat 
of the tom-tom that grew louder as they 
approached. 

‘*Many medicine-men—big dance!”’ 
said Nehemiah in answer to the doctor’s 
look. 

The Pom-Pom house, as they came 
up to it, resolved itself into a long, low 
building, built of unplaned boards, set 
up lengthwise and was guiltless of 
window. At one end was a small open- 
ing hung with a dirty blanket. 

The tall, old doctor was compelled to 
bend nearly double to enter. When 
inside he settled his glasses firmly on 
his long nose and glanced comprehen- 
sively around. 

He was in a long, low room, the dirt 
floor of which had been beaten hard as 
asphalt by generations of Indians’ feet. 
At one end of the room burned a fire 
that added the pungent odor of burning 
sage-brush to the offensive odors of the 
unventilated room. The sides of the 
room seemed alive with glittering ej es 
that burned resentfully at the doctor. 

The glare of the red fire-light blinded 
the white man for a moment, coming 
from the soft grey of the outer night, 
but he is soon able to distinguish a 
dark pile of skins spread before the 
fire, on which lies the nude form of 
Andy Wa-chalk-kee, about whom a half- 
dozen big medicine-men in paint and 
feathers and carrying long, willow 
sticks, are dancing. 

A big warrior, standing near the 
door, said something in a deep, gut- 
teral voice that hushed the quivering 
tom-toms and brought the fantastic 
dancers to an abrupt stop, and they, too, 


turned malignant eyes on the old doc- 
tor. 

**T come to the grandson of the great 
chief,’’ said Dr. Savage quietly in 
Chinook. ‘‘I bring the silver tongue of 
God that it may speak to the tsi-at-ko 
(demon) of the shng-o-poots (rattle- 
snake),” holding up a small, hypoder- 
mic syringe that held the strychnia. 

The doctor paused a moment and then 
stepped toward the child lying on the 
furs. 

Then out of the dimness beyond the 
firelight stepped Captain Jack, a quar- 
ter- breed, fearful in his feathered head- 
dress. As he stood before the doctor, 
erect and motionless, the light fitfully 
touched his tall, spare figure, playing 
along the yellow length of his bared 
throat, dimly outlining the uplifted 
chin with its ragged beard, and glint- 
ing the large brass rings in his ears. 
His scraggly locks strayed across his 
high, narrow forehead and on to the 
heavy fringe of the white weasel skins 
strung across his bony chest. His eyes 
from their deep sockets burned with 
the savage, restless gleam of a fanatic. 

He spoke slowly, in Klickitat, for an 
Indian never willingly speaks either 
English or the Chinook jargon. 

‘*We have heard the voice of the 
white medicine man; we have listened 
with our hearts. The demon of the 
rattlesnake is a bad spirit; it hears not 
the voice of the white man’s god. Us 
it obeys. We will drive it from the 
heart of the great chief’s grandson, 
that he may live. I have said.” 

He paused a moment with uplifted 
hand, and then uttered a long, wild 
note that the other Indians took up, 
and the dance commenced again. 

Whenever the turn of the dance 
brought the medicine men near the 
rough pallet, they brought down sharp- 
ly upon the naked child the long wil- 
low wands they carried, and his wild 
screams mingled with their weird song 
and the tom-tom’s note. 

‘* Where is the boy’s mother?”’ asked 
the doctor. 
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Nehemiah pointed to a rather good- 
looking kloochman beating one of the 
tom-toms. 

‘¢ What! Mary Wa-chalk-kee? Come, 
Mary, you know Boston man’s medi- 
»cine good for sick boy, don’t you?”’ 

‘* Nika halo kumtux ’’ (I do not under- 
stand), answered Andy’s mother, bra- 
zenly. 

‘* The child should be taken by force,”’ 
muttered the old doctor. 

Some of the listening Indians began 
closing in around the government men, 
talking angrily. 

The doctor glanced at Nehemiah, 
who gazed stolidly before him. Seeing 
no support in that direction he began 
backing slowly out, followed by the 
policeman. 

For some time, as the two men rode 
back through the sage-brush, the wild 
music followed them. 


‘* Tt’s murder,’’ sputtered the old doc- 
tor to Nehemiah, ‘‘ simply murder.”’ 

Nehemiah looked at the tall figure of 
the white man, curiously; one could 
almost fancy an ironical smile curved 
the heavy mouth. 

‘*Murder,’’ repeated Nehemiah slow- 
ly, ‘‘ Ay ou.” 


But it wasn’t. 

The ground had hardly felt the chill 
of the first frost, when one day a bit of 
flaming color was blown across the res- 
ervation and at last drifted up against 
the school gate, and speedily resolved 
itself into Andy Wa-chalk-kee and his 
mother on a calico cayuse. 

But it was a thoroughly subdued lit- 
tle Siwash that had returned. 

‘* Faith, an’ its mesilf as allus sed, it 
was only a batin’ the little rid haythin 
nayded,’’ commented Mrs. McDermott. 
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A MEXICAN ROMANCE, 


By Miss GEORGIE LEE BRUCE. 


T WAS during our stay in Bernalillo 
county, New Mexico, that the fol- 
lowing authentic story was told me by 
Paulo, a grimand grizzled peon, who 
had been born into virtual servitude in 
the Alarid family, and who had watched 
the gate of the Casa Cochiti for nearly 
sixty years, boy and man. 

This land of ‘‘Poco Tiempo”’ is a 
delightful one to dream in, its people 
are never in a hurry, but are gentle- 
mannered and languorous, with a sleepy 
kind of charm in their slow movements. 
It was Paulo himself who showed us 
over the casa and who volunteered in 
his slow way to tell me the tragical 
story of Dolores, the fourth bride who 
had come to reign within those gloomy 
walls, whose portrait we had admired 
most enthusiastically. 

The painting represented the full- 
length figure of a young girl in her 
bridal dress of white satin heavily 


embroidered in seed pearls, which had 
come from Spain. 

It was low in the neck, and its short 
puffed sleeves displayed bare arm 
twined with pearls. . 

She had strands of pearls around her 
neck, in her hair and in herears. Her 


. long lace veil was held on by a small 


crown of graduated stars, made of 
pearls. 

The face that looked timidly out of 
the canvas was:that of rare Spanish 
beauty, and it was this, coupled with 
the enormous size of the picture, that 
first drew my attention. 

The Casa Cochiti itself is worth a 
word ortwoof description. It was built 
over a hundred years ago, when every 
man’s house was a castle, and a fortress 
as well. 

The way for a long distance lay over 
the mesa, until we had passed from the 
pinon shade inside of high, sun-dried 
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brick walls, and were at last at Casa 
Cochiti. 

The grounds immediately surround- 
ing the house comprised some five acres, 
and were walled and filled with fine 
fruit trees,and streams of running water 
that were bridged in rustic fashion for 
graveled walks to cross, while the 
driveway wound around und up to the 
bare, blank-looking walls of the casa 
itself, which stood off at oneside. It 
looked as though it might be a stable — 
though an immense one — but ins tantly 
the heavy-barred gate of the entrance 
swung back as if by magic. 

The house itself was two stories high; 
quite an unusual thing for an adobe 
house of the age that it boasts. Just 
one room deep, it extended around the 
patio or inner court, which was itself 
almost an acre in extent. The wide, 
two-storied balconies extended clear 
around the patio, which is open to the 
sky, of course, and the columns were 
wreathed with glossy vines and palms, 
and blooming flowers were placed at 
regular intervals along the railing, 
which was of wood and handsomely 
carved. In the center of the patioa 
fountain was sending up gratefully 
cooling sprays of water, which came 
from a snow-stream in the mountains 

The mist-like drops fell back into the 
basin over a statue of Venus at her 
bath, an exquisitely carved marble. 

The patio was filled with plants of 
tropical growth and overpowering fra- 
grance. 

Every room in the house opened on 
this patio. 

The ball-room, at the right of the 
entrance, was done up in red and gold 
and ebony 

A regal looking apartment, but 
hardly to be compared to the corre- 
sponding room on the left, which was 
divided by yellow damask curtains, 
heavy with gold embroidery, into two 
parlors. Gold and ebony were the 
colors there, and as. we passed from 
room to room, I found that the most 
exquisite taste had been exercised in 
selecting the draperies and furniture. 


The casa was a regular museum of 
rare old books, fine bits of sculpture, 
paintings, and bric-a-brac from every 
corner of the world. 

And the owner of all this magnifi- 
cence was a wanderer on the face of 
the earth, ‘‘an exile through sorrow,”’’ 
as old Paulo poetically expressed it. 

He was mildly pleased with our 
admiration of his master’s home, and 
found no fault whatever with us for 
prying into every picturesque nook and 
corner. 

I will not attempt to give the story in 
Paulo’s remarkable broken English, 
but in a few words of my own. 

Senor Florencio Alarid of Casa Coch- 
iti, had wooed, after the Mexican cus- 
tom, the daughter of an old Spanish 
grandee, Dolores Chaves, a beautiful 
young girl, just out of the Convent of 
the Nativity, where she had completed 
her studies and music. 

She was not in love with her intended 
husband, but her father and mother 
had selected him, and she had no voice 
in the matter at all. However, a 
woman’s heart is the same the world 
over, and pretty Dolores had managed, 
while at school, to fall in love witha 
penniless young Mexican, handsome 
and full of passionate ardor, and jealous 
to a dangerous limit. Her parents, 
however, knew nothing of this until it 
was too late, as the acquaintance had 
begun at school, where, in spite of the 
faithful guardianship of the good nuns, 
the young lovers had contrived to 
meet in secret, often enough to declare 
their passion for each other. 

This is a rare thing to happen in 
Mexico, where love-matches are still 
rarer, and where a girl is never allowed 
to see her lover alone for one moment. 

‘‘Love laughs at locks,” however, 
and Dolores proved the truth of the 
old adage by climbing out of her win- 
dow at night, when the inmates of the 
convent were supposed to be asleep, 
and meeting her ardent young lover in 
the shelter d part of the grounds. 

When Dolores came home the meet- 
ings had to be given up,and while she 
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was waiting for courage enough to tell 
her parents this pretty love story, they 
presented Senor Alarid to the girl as 
her accepted husband. 

Too much accustomed to obedience 
to dream of objecting, she was formally 
betrothed, and the marriage took place 
in a few months. 

We afterwards went to the cathe- 
dral, as it was there that the wedding 
was celebrated, our minds filled with 
the glowing description of the ceremo- 
nies that Old Paulo had given us, a cer- 
emony which begun just about the time 
the sun came up, and was not concluded 
until it went to rest behind the moun- 
tains. This is one of the oldest cus- 
toms of the country. 

The cathedral wasa gloomy old barn, 
built of adobe, with walls fifteen feet 
thick at the base. Its mysterious re- 
cesses were made only gloomier by the 
numberless little wax candles that were 
grouped about the altar, which was re- 
splendent with gold-embroidered vel- 
vet and satin draperies. 

It was here, at this very altar, that 
poor Dolores was bartered away to the 
Senor Alarid. The wedding festivities 
were continued night and day for a 
week, and not until these are over can 
the husband claim the pretty senorita 
he has bought, as his wife. 

On the last night of the celebration 
Senor Alarid missed his bride from her 
place among the guests, and began a 
hasty search for her through house and 
grounds. What was his surprise and 
horror to find Dolores in a sheltered 
nook of the grounds, bidding a tearful 
adieu to her young lover, who, hearing 
of the intended marriage, had written 
to Dolores to meet him there and say 
goodbye. Determined to see him once 
more and explain matters at any cost, 
she had slipped from the house, and 
was then in a passion of tears, her lov- 
er’s arms around her, her face hidden 
on his shoulder. It was thus the new- 
made husband found them, and he 
heard enough of their whispered con- 
versation to learn that they had been 
lovers. 


Then, it is said, his fury knew no 
bounds. He sprang from his hiding 
place, his dark face livid with rage, 
and with one bound was upon his rival. 
The struggle was a short one. Young 
Juan Tranquillina was unarmed, and, 
taking advantage of this fact, Senor 
Alarid piunged his dagger deep into 
the boy’s heart. He was perfectly jus- 
tified in killing his rival, so his coun- 
trymen thought, and he went unpun- 
ished, as it was an affair of honor, and 
the matter was hushed up by his 
friends. 

The gates of Casa Cochiti, that shut 
on Dolores that night, shut away all 
the outside world, and inside the fort- 
ress-like walls that encompassed her a 
sorrowful existenve was begun with a 
jealous husband. 

The shadow of grief settled over the 
beautiful face, and the young Senora 
Alarid was never allowed to go beyond 
her garden walls while she lived. Mis- 
erable, heart-broken, and finally des- 
perate, Old Paulo told us how one 
morning just before the gray dawn he 
had heard un unearthly cry, ‘and al- 
ways a cry that pierces and clings to 
one’s soul,” and that, terrified and 
numb with horror; he heard it re- 
peated, followed by a dull sound like 
that of a falling body. 

Dolores had flung herself from an 
upper window down on the stone-paved 
courtyard beneath, where they found 
her, a little later, quite dead from the 
fall. 

The servants of the household, even 
the husband, for these Mexicans are a 
very superstitious people, believe that 
the spirit of poor, unhappy Dolores 
comes on windy, moonlight nights to 
ery for vengeance on her oppressors. 

Senor Alarid left the casa to the care 
of Paulo, and went abroad, never hav- 
ing returned at the time of our visit; 
but whether from fear of the ghost, or 
for other reasons, we did not learn. 
As the walls of Casa Cochiti faded from 
our view, Icould not help thinking that 


“ Never was astory of more woe, 
Than this of Juliet and her Romeo.” 
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THE MYSTERY OF RED LIGHT ISLAND. 


A STORY OF EARLY IOWA, 


By W. S. KERR. 


N”. far from Risteen’s ancient saw- 
mill, on the Wapsipinicon River, 
there isan island with a crimson history. 
It is only a few miles above this river’s 
old-time fording place on the ancient 
mail route from Davenport to Dubuque. 
Commencing at Davenport this high- 
way ran north to Mt. Joy, bore off to 
the right past Eldridge, along the 
‘*hogback,’’ crossed in tortuous course 
the ‘‘Wapsie” bottoms south of De 
Witt, extending up to Maquoketa, 
through Jackson county, past a dozen 
later towns, like buttons on a string, to 
old Dubuque. 

At first, part of the way, this road 
was a bison track, than an overland In- 
dian trail, afterwards a mail and stage 
route, till now with its iron bridges 
and modern fences, a straightening 
here and there of angles, it is fast los~ 
ing its identity. Long ago, it would 
have been only a nameless road were it 
not for the endless tales by the passing 


pioneers of the tumble-down inns, of’ 


robbed stages, of Indian attacks, of 
mellow stories of endurance, strength, 
and skill, all much the worse (or bet- 
ter) for wear. 

Red Light Island is near D—, in 
gunshot of the big iron bridge to Ris- 
teen’s mill—now abode of bats and 
ghosts—on a branch highway that leads 
to the old-time Allen’s Grove road. 
This ran angling northwest from Dav- 
enport along the land swells to Dixon, 
Big Rock, where it branched —one ar- 
tery passing on to Wheatland—Toron- 
to, an old grove pregnant with tales of 
horse thieves and counterfeiters,to Mas- 
sillon, up to Oxford’s old mills. The 
main route extended west from Big 
Rock to Posten’s Grove, to Inland, on 
to Tipton, till in linear abandon it 
reached Iowa’s former capital. 


When the rectangular survey came 
in to somewhat square out homesteads, 
the often incompetent, sometimes 
drunken, land carpenter found trails 
and land routes running out from Dav- 
enport to the commercial ganglia, into 
Iowa, like the spokes of a twisted 
wheel. To this day, in spite of litiga- 
tion, statutes and progress, those old 
‘ridge roads” cut farms into fantastic 
forms, and have old, frost-cracked, 
weather-gnawed brick houses facing all 
points of the compass. Here and there, 
at last, some of these old patriarchs 
have fallen. What a tale they could 
tell of broken-hearted partings, the 
long journey overland, the heartsick 
longing to return, the struggle against 
soil, sickness, poverty, storm, of birth, 
of love, of marriage, of death,—all un- 
historied and half forgot, still unwept 
and still unsung! 

Red Light Island on the north has no 
boundary line. There are numberless 
sloughs, bayous, half stagnant runs, 
sand flats, minor currents, muckbars 
covered stragglingly with willows or 
entirely bare, boggy pasturage levels 
during the dry season where previously 
crane and water fowl frequented, but 
all more or less reformed and robbed of 
definiteness by the equinoctial storms. 
Its very features would vastly change 
with the season and its entire form with 
the succeeding years. ‘ 

Red Light Island was once no man’s 
land— unclaimed, unbqunded, unsur- 
veyed and unnamed. It might have 
remained so to this day had it not ter- 
minated on the south in an indescriba- 
ble thorn and bramble-covered, scale- 
less bluff, two hundred feet high, and a 
tragedy. On the short acred top was & 
fine front of oaks. Facing them on the 
opposite side of the river was a hidden 
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bluff of stratified stone, sand and vege- 
table mould. Commencing there,a grove 
led back for miles, most of the way an 
inextricable confusion of worthless veg- 
etable growths. Along the top for acres 
back there was a trackless labyrinth of 
sumac, grape and poison ivy vines, mak- 
ing a dense mat over the black trees. 
In the circling gorge, through jagged 
layers of limestone, thirty feet deep and 
as wide, the ‘‘ Wapsie”’ flowed. Dark, 
still, except at the furthest bend; there 
a terrible vortex gave out sounds like 
bludgeons on soft flesh. Here the flood 
runs back under the stratified bluff— 
no one knows where the blackness ends 
— but the Indians said that one of their 
chiefs, who miraculously made the pas- 
sage during a famine season, saw a herd 
of half mangled, flaming, green water 
demons, who rushed out for him with a 
hideous roar. 

At Risteen’s ford below, the gabbling 
German farmers would watch the day 
after a flood for the prey cast out on 
the yellow, shining sands of the cross- 
ing. Many a beast the farmers hauled 
away, and human beings, mangled, 
eaten, blackened, torn, the oldest in- 
habitant said, often had been found. 

The terrible trouble came in the fa- 
mous dry year of the later 50’s. Daven- 
port was making giant strides. By a 
political coup she had robbed the earlier 
Buffalo settlement of the county seat, 
and perhaps unwittingly was sapping 
the commercial blood. of the elder sister, 
the transfer queen at the head of the 
deadly ‘‘rapids,’’ Le Claire. 

Some of the settlers near Risteen’s 
mill had walked dry shod across the 
northern approach of the island, and 
seeing the fine timber and a chance for 
squatter sovereignty, two of them, a 
stubborn German and a pugnacious 
Irishman, had erected two shanties. 
Each claimed the stray island for his 
own. Thus the trouble began. An 
island proprietorship divided against 
itself could not stand The war was 
carried into Africa. The excited set- 
tlers took sides. The Hibernian ele- 


ment was for the Irishman, the Germans 
stood by their countryman, to the last 
smoking, gabbling Teuton. The half 
dozen New Englanders were each for 
himself, first, last and all the time. 
Soon a government surveyor, compe- 
tent, sober, unbribable, politically un- 
attached, the most difficult combination 
of our republican institutions, go: off 
at the river transfer depot—offspring 
of that immortal, blood-mixed, prairie 
interpreter and embassador—Antoine 
Le Claire. With a surveying outfit he 
came to identify the real estate nonde- 
script—the unnamed island. In an 
hour Surveyor Cathcart was at work. 
The Wapsipinicon—unnavigable—was 
not meandered or lotted and of course 
the government had no longer any 
proprietary right. He found that the 
common corner of four sections, 9 and 
10, 15 and 16 was exactly in the center 
of a giant old oak, which was on the 
highest point of the island. Patents 
already had been given for each section. 
He ordered the would-be claimants off. 
The German, race-like, obediently re- 
moved his lares and penates to the main 
land. ‘‘Red Mike,” the Irish claimant, 
filled up on St. Louis rum and started 
in to whip the government. He suc- 
ceeded perfectly with a fragment of it. 
Surveyor Cathcart was the most com- 
pletely, all-round pounded man that 
ever carried a chain. Then ‘‘Red 
Mike ”’ chased everybody else, notwith- 
standing their race, color or previous 
condition of—incertitude, out of his do- 
main. That night he enclosed more 
rum, went to the settlement, cuffed the’ 
wife of the other short-termed insular 
proprietor, later ran the husband into 
the woods, and having no more worlds 
to conquer, he returned to his jug. 
Surveyor Cathcart that night sent to 
Dubuque for a certain special agent of 
the United States land office, named 
John Bruno. Luckily he was closer at 
hand and arrived during the night. 
Now John Bruno, who is somewhat be- 
lated in his arrival in this narrative, 
was a muscular phenomenon and a hero 
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in more ways than one. He was fine- 
featured, generous-hearted, fearless, 
lithe as an otter, with muscles of a 
panther. He weighed about 150 pounds 
and it was no uncommon feat for him 
to twist a horseshoe in twain. 

An expectant crowd followed him out 
next morning to see him make the ar- 
rest of ‘‘Red Mike.’’ The Irishman’s 
almost incomparable superiority in the 
muscular arena was not in his immense 
strength and cattish quickness, but in 
his ability to fight on the under side, 
his brutal impunity to pain and his un- 
equaled endurance. He fought best, 
this six-foot, one-eyed, scarred, and 
crimson-headed brute, the second hour. 
When they arrived the Irishman was 
sitting in the fork of the tree singing 
in calliope tones:— 

**Oim monarch av all oi survey 

Moy roight ther is none to dayspute; 

From the sinter the oile all roun’ to the say, 

Oim Lord av thay fowi and brute—survey- 

or.” 

The extra word was uttered some- 
thing like a pea fowl’s cry. When he 
saw the crowd approaching he got 
down and picked up his rifle. The 
crowd halted and Bruno approached 
alone. When the agent was near, 
Mike called out very loudly: 

‘‘Air yez afther the tellyscope I ate 
oop yesterday? Who might yez bay, 
friend or con-stab-le?’’ Bruno explained 
in a conciliatory tone the case, his un- 
pleasant duty and advised him to “ qui- 
etly come and take his medicine like a 
man.”’ 

‘*Yer juty t’ rest me—‘‘ Red Mike?” 
and the Irishman winked his one eye 
knowingly. Again Bruno talked in a 
persuasive, pacificatory manner. Mike 
sat down and meditatively rubbed his 
spike-like thumb that had gouged 
many an eye, through his bristly co- 
chinealish-colored beard. After a time 
he said: 

**T can lick me weight av wildcats; 
constables is me regular presarves. No; 
oive made oop me moind to shtay an’ 
raise petaties an’ h—1.’’ 
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“You have got to come, Michael.” 
The Irishman stiffened quickly. He 
knew ‘‘got” meant blood and he rose 
instantly. 

‘*Git aff me land ye blackguards.”’ 
To his amazement Bruno stripped to 
his shirt and trousers. Mike burst into 
a harsh, incredulous laugh. 

** Yez little fiste, you foight ‘Red 
Moike?’ ” 

‘* Yes, Michael. I’m going to take 
you,’”? and Bruno made a pretense of 
yawning. The Irishman glancing at 
the circle, then at his opponent cried 
out: ‘‘ Do you mane fair?’’ and he swept 
his arm around at the crowd amazed- 
ly. ‘Fair,’? echoed Bruno. Mutter- 
ing his incredulity, ‘‘Red Mike’’ pulled 
his shirt. They approached. A flash, 
an arm shot out piston-like and Mike 
was hit in the chest and sent stumbling 
backward ten feet, sitting down hard 
at last. 

‘** Holy shmoke!’’uttered Mike, as yet 
more surprised than angered. He got 
up instantly and approached on guard 
cautiously. He rushed. Bruno stepped 
aside, and struck the Irishman a hard 
rap in the ear. Mike was changed 
into a demon. He gathered and re- 
turned. There was a murderous light 
in the glaringeye. Bruno was smiling 
but very pale, and divined his antag- 
onist’s intention of closing in. Gorilla- 
like, Red Mike wanted to hug his vic- 
tim with legs and arms, and then—bite, 
tear, gouge out an eye. Just a frac- 
tional instant before Red Mike was 
ready he received a crashing stroke in 
the mouth that felled him, and as he 
sprang up, received another and an- 
other,— six times. The Irishman with 
this terrible punishment was wholly 
unsubdued and murderously insane. 
The blood streamed lively down his 
brown-red, battle-scarred, hairy breast. 
In a physical contest he had never 
known defeat. The last time he fell he 
whirled on his hands and knees and 
ran out into the weeds, and Bruno not 
following, he rose and faced about. 
His face was a terrible, dream-racking 
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sight of swollen, black and red flesh. 
He crouched on two knees and one 
hand and came slowly back, his still 
unclosed eye gleaming like a mink’s in 
the dark. Closer and closer, Bruno 
tense, alert, perfectly comprehending, 
Red Mike came. Then with head 
down he shot like a ram on the agent, 
with wide-clutching arms. Bruno’s feet 
caught in the grass and down they 
rolled, locked like fighting serpents. 
The first thing the gasping crowd saw 
was a huge mouthful of bioodstained 
shirt in the Irishman’s teeth; the next 
thing, two feet in the Irishman’s stom- 
ach, and then—Red Mike whirling end 
over end like a stick in the air, with a 
red streamer in his jaws. He fell 
twenty feet away with a crash like a 
slain pauther out of a tree top. He 
arose stumblingly, gulped, caught his 
breath and then stood there panting. 
Where not discolored, his great body 
reeked with dusty sweat. Still unsub- 
dued, having no conception of defeat, 
he returned to Bruno. There was a 
rush, lightning flashes of commingling 
arms, thud, thud, thud, flailing flesh, 
grunts, rasping breath, strokes, coun- 
ters, crouching, dodging, ducking, 
lunging movements too quick for the 
eye. One—two minutes pass, then a 
rattling crash, and John Bruno was 
lifted clear, carried by a chest punch 
ten feet away. The stroke was so 
mighty that Red Mike recoiled and al- 
most fell. He sprung up and lunged at 
the dazed agent. With all his force 
Bruno’s arm flew up aimlessly as he 
was blindly rising, and Red Mike re- 
ceived the terrible thrust on the point 
of his chin. With a dull cry he fell 
back, all but dead. Panting for breath 
and nearly nerveless, John Bruno went 
to the bluff crest, sat down and gasped 
in the light breeze. 

‘“*Come here,’’ called the agent. 
hal{-dumb crowd rushed to him. 

‘* Better pour water on the red imp,” 
said Bruno. 

‘*‘T tinks he no eats mehr tellyscopes 
unt raise keines — keines, what you call 
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Then 
those Germans, having found their 
tongues, gabbled like ganders around 


um, huh! kartofeln, ya, still.’’ 


a dead cat. They brought water and 
doused the defeated monarch of the 
isle. After a while he weakly sat up 
and gazed around, stupidly. The scared 
people eyed him excitedly and in si- 
lence. He arose and went weakly, tot- 
teringly towards Bruno. He paused 
and they heard him mutter, ‘ Licked 
fair — fair — ugh !—fair.’”’ He wavered 
on towards Bruno, holding out his hand. 

‘*Licked fair, boys—licked fair.” 
Now he was within touch of the agent, 
who had half risen to take the extended 
paw. He sprang, caught Bruno with 
the movement of a fish otter and cast 
him headlong down the bluff. A cry 
of horror rose. In ten seconds two 
dozen farmers were each trying to kill 
Red Mike. A minute later he was in 
the throes of strangulation hanging 
from the oak. At last he was quite 
still. Red Mike had fought his last 
fight. 

I must hasten with my story. John 
Bruno could not be found. The inhab- 
itants in an hour or two made long tie 
ropes of green slippery elm bark and 
every foot of the savage bluff was picked 
over. They traced him at last,by blood 
and fragments of clothing, nearly to the 
foot of the bluff. He had not been 
killed by the fall, for it was seen where 
he had crawled through the dense 
thicket to the water’s edge. Dying of 
thirst and wounds, he had lost his weak 
balance at the river’s edge. The vor- 
tex, no doubt, had carried him to the 
green demons under the bluff. So they 
thought, one and all. Day and night 
for three days a watch was placed at 
the ford below. The wicked waters 
told no tale. Then all gave up hope. 

The third night there came a terrible 
storm. The lightning was incessant 
and the thunder burst almost contin- 
ously for an awful hour. Only a few 
dropsfell. Astrangestorm! A moon- 
less night, even when the storm had 
chiefly passed, the darkness was in- 














tense. Then the people of D — sawa 
strange, nerve-chilling sight. Far to 
the northeast, somewhere near the tree- 
tops, was a blood-red light, a pointing 
hand, a dull glowing hand with the in- 
dex pointing downward, pointing all 
the night! The crowds grew white 
and still as they gazed. In the morn- 
ing, gone! The following night it re- 
appeared —the red light, the bloody 
hand! pointing down, always move- 
lessly pointing down. The braver 
formed a crowd and sought it. They 
were filled with Gread, those old pio- 
neers. They had bravely faced death 
a hundred times, but the red light was 
too supernatural, too ghostly, and the 
stoutest heart was inwrought with dread 
and fear. When they approached to a 
seeming close vicinity, from the finger 
tip to the palm, the wrist, the bloody 
hand of warning would gradually dis- 
appear. And the third night it was 
the same. Then Surveyor Cathcart 
set stakes by torches and got its course. 
He even got the altitude aad the angles 
of the pointing, glowing, ominous hand. 
Crazy John was a hermit of the 
Wapsie. No one knew where he lived. 
Thrice yearly or oftener he would come 
silently into D—— to purchase certain 
kinds of food. No one ever heard him 
speak. His wants were always written 
and he departed in silence. On this 
night of Catheart’s survey he suddenly 
appeared at D——. They showed him 
the hand. He immediately was seized 
with a fit. His ravings were pitiable 
after recovery from his convulsions. 
His gestures were violent and he poured 
forth a torrent of ejaculatory words. 
No one could understand him save I. 
‘*‘The sword! the sword! the man!” 
he wept and shouted. ‘‘The woman! 
the blood! the sword!’’ he cried out in 
French a hundred times. Then he 
sprang away at last and rushed into the 
woods. Two men followed him, the 
surveyor and I, for miles. That pur- 
suit to me, now, seems incredible, an 
impossible feat. Soon we were bruised, 
bleeding, our clothes mostly in shreds. 
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Perhaps we would have been denuded 
entirely had it not been for the Spanish 
needles, ticks, beggar’s lice and burs. 
When Crazy John fell exhausted before 
a hut we, too, were half dead with him. 
A sudden impulse of curiosity or some- 
thing else took us after him, and I ran 
because the surveyor followed. A fool- 
ish, causeless, useless race it ssemed to 
us now when we came to our breath and 
senses. Both laughed aloud out there 
in the trackless, gloom-wrapt forest. 
We had no idea of direction; we were 
completely lost. As Crazy John began 
to mutter again we grew more earnest. 
I had seen the demented man but once 
before, but had studied him and his 
actions narrowly. He had seemed 
grave, austere, and appeared cleanly, 
with cropped beard and hair. He al- 
ways left the written order with the 
storekeeper, and taking his packages 
would disappear for months. There 
was a haunting fear hidden in every 
feature, and his deep eyes had a gleam 
of horror in their depths. He was a 
demented Frenchman, perhaps once one 
of distinction. 

‘What shall we do, Captain?’’ asked 
Cathcart in rather a dismal tone. 

“Stick it out till daylight. We cer- 
tainly can follow the race course to- 
morrow by the wide swath we cut.”’ I 
replied: 

‘**T took a forty-link swipe of Spanish 
needles and sand burs while you broke 
down several long acres of hazel nut 
bushes, Captain. No trouble to get 
back in daylight. How do you like, 
though, the idea—staying out here and 
perhaps Crazy Jobn sitting on your 
stomach for nightmare?’ Just as the 
surveyor finished John jumped up and 
rushed into his hut and barred the 
door. 

‘*T like the French gentleman’s hos- 
pitality, Cathcart,’ said I. ‘‘ Shall we 
go in and kill him or playfully set his 
palace on fire?’’ We listened; there 
was a most plaintive child-like whine, 
then a most unhuman cough. Curdling 
chills raced up our spines. A little 
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light suddenly gleamed from within. 
There at one window was Crazy John 
chattering and laughing like a hyena, 
at the other window a—monster—we 
could not tell in the dim light what it 
was. The windows appeared to be 
made of round, wooden bars. ‘The light 
vanished, the clank of a door,-- silence. 
The gloom around us was rayless, the 
sky entirely shut ovt. Step, step, step, 
then the cattish, stealthy sounds at the 
window. Cathcart whispered, ‘‘I think 
it’s a mad panther.’’ As our eyesgrew 
more accustomed to the darkness we 
could now and then see two big, green 
eyes glaring ravenously at us through 
the window bars. Wesoon learned to 
know by a deft pat at the opening that 
the restless, supple demon within had 
reared and was eyeing us. It seemed 
to circle round and round, then passing 
the opening would rear and glare 
hungrily at us—such terrible green 
eyes! We had our pistols and hunting 
knives ready for perhaps an hour. We 
could hear furtive noises and move- 
ments in the darkness around us and 
once or twice, warned by a crackling 
twig, turned and saw eyes stealthily 
watching us. The suspense was un- 
endurable. We grew alarmed when 
we heard a vicious gnawing at the 
window and sprang up in terror when 
we heard a breaking bar. The caged 
monster was getting out. 

‘* Fools, not to think of it before,’ 
and Cathcart in a minute had a fire 
blazing up. There were sudden vanish- 
ing sounds among the underbrush. But 
at the window we saw two ears lying 
flat, the line of a yellow gray muzzle— 
a green-eyed panther just visible above 
the sill, motionless, fierce, terrifying. 
Cathcart went cautiously forward; as 
he got near, up shot the lithe cat, with 
shining .jaws—yelling with rage. 
Squarely in its face Surveyor Cathcart 
emptied his ‘‘Colts.’’ It fell back with 


a yell and, panther-like, was along time 
dying. 

We got torches and 
from the outside. 


investigated 
Crazy John was no- 
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where to be seen. There was a parti- 
tion dividing the log hut into two 
rooms. In one was the dead beast’s 
filthy pen with bare walls; in the other 
a hermit’s belongings, in which was a 
ladder leading to a loft. We soon bat- 
tered the door down and went in. We 
called for the inmate but there was no 
response. 

‘*S’pose he’s waiting for us with a 
gun and a herd of panthers up there in 
the loft, Captain? ”’ 

** Possibly,” I replied. 

We opened the door into the pan- 
ther pen. There was beyond a small 
wicket door with the fastening on the 
outer side. We went outside opposite 
this door and saw—only the log siding. 
The ladder was pulled to one side and 
examined. The rungs were well worn. 
Still fearful of the loft and its yawn- 
ing hole we examined the apartment. 
There was nothing eatable to be found, 
save some acorns. There were several 
weapons,—not a cooking utensil any- 
where. There was a couch of robes, 
yet no fireplace or oven, no evidences 
of eating, no water jar. We paused. 
We knew there was nothing to do but 
ascend that ladder into that hole. 
Neither had the courage to face its 
probable death. We got a torch, and 
fastening it on a long pole, thrust it in 
the black chasm. Not a sound. 

‘No wild animals, at least,’’ said 
Cathcart, immensely relieved. ‘‘ We’d 
*ve heard a nail scratch if there were.”’ 

‘Stick up your conflagration, Cath, 
and I'll mount,’’ said I, with my heart 
pounding excitedly. I began to ascend. 

‘*Wait,’’ said he. Then he placed 
his hat on a ramrod I trod up and 
down on a rung, and slowly, by the 
torch, the hat was lifted to the top of 
the loft floor. We somehow expected 
to hear a gun roar. There was only 
silence. Then I went to the ladder’s 
top and gazed around. 

The loft floor was clean and bare. Our 
astonishment was unbounded. Where 
had Crazy John gone? There was no 
avenue of escape. We stared in each 

















other’s face the question we could not 
answer. We visited the pen. There 
was no possible way for us to unlock the 
wicket door. We gazed through the 
barred door and saw dimly on a shelf a 
calf’s liver, and—could we believe our 
eyes?—a pan of milk. Liver was pos- 
sible, but milk—utterly impossible! 
Perhaps it was three miles or more to 
a settlement—to a cow. We went back 
to the other room, and finding an oil 
pan with a rag wick, we soon had a 
continuous light. 

“This beats fiction, Captain. You 
belong to Uncle Sam’s service, unravel 
this tangle and you’ll win glory enough 
to be President, Just think—the dis- 
appearance of Bruno; the red hand in 
the sky; jungle race after a runaway 
lunatic that we can’t lose until we are 
sure that we have him ina hole—and 
then he ain’t there; a caged panther; a 
pao of milk miles from nowhere; weave 
it into sense if you can. I’m going to 
bar up that door and go tosleep. You 
wa'ch that loft hole with your cocked 
pistol. Wake me after a time; then 
I’il watch.” 

It was morning when I woke him. 
He stared around. ‘‘ You’ve got it?” 
said he, excitedly. 

‘* Almost,” said I. ‘*Time enough; 
didn’t go to roost.” 

“T’m all ears,’’ said he, walking 
around me nervously. 

‘*T’ve been putting together evidence 
for several hours and here’s my theory: 
Near here isa little garden and a milk 
animal—a goat. Near the garden isa 
house with a woman in it. She is un- 
der restraint because she is trying to 
escape and already has made two at- 
tempts. There Crazy John lives and 
is cared for. John Bruno is in this 
house getting cured of his wounds. 
Crazy John wants to kill him and the 
woman won’t let him.” 

‘*Very fine, Captain Tupelo, very 
fin Whenare you going to publish it? 
Fine story that.’’ Cathcart was amused. 
Then he looked disappointed and asked: 
‘*Havn’t you found anything?” It was 
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some time before I could convince him 
I was in earnest. 

**You go back to the village, Cathcart, 
get your instruments and follow your 


stakes already set. That bloody hand 
is on the island, I believe, and the 
reason it disappears is because of an 
intervening hill. Go over the hill. 
You’ll find the hand. I’m going to in- 
vestigate here.’”’ He returned to D—. 

My conclusions were from manifest 
evidence. The demented man I had 
noticed, wore clean, patched garments 
and his beard was carefully trimmed; 
his purchases I had known were nearly 
always sugar, salt, needles, thread, and 
sometimes cloth. Several times he had 
bought many yards of cheap gingham. 
The written orders were in a feminine 
hand. In his hut he only slept in day- 
time. He ate somewhere else. He 
must have a hidden garden for vegeta- 
bles. His pan of milk meant some ani- 
mal under domestication. The loft was 
the entrance to a tunnel to his home. 
He must have light for his garden and 
if a woman was under restraint she 
must be cut off by natural obstacles. 
So the river and bluffs must be the 
place. The parther was the guard to 
the tunnel entrance. The loft led toa 
secret passage into the tunnel. The 
panther was wild and vicious. There 
were some great scratches on the wick- 
et door, old and new, as if the animal 
had sprang at some one behind the 
door. Butif the witless man could go 
down into the tunnel, then a prisoner 
could come up the same way by the 
same means. Therefore there must be 
a drop from the top of the hut to the 
passage below, of many feet. When 
he went down, the ladder could be left, 
for she would not attempt to escape 
while he was with her. * If he went out 
he would pull the ladderup. Her only 
chance of escape would be through the 
panther cage. . 

I got a pole and battered the door to 
pieces that was at the entrance to the 
tunnel. I found a few feet to the right 
in the double wall a hole that led down- 
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ward. I went back and found acunning 
trap-door in the loft. Then I got the 
oil torch and went creeping on hands 
and knees down the tunnel. At last I 
came to a rude door; I opened it softly; 
I saw a sight that almost made my heart 
stop. Crazy John had a beautiful wom- 
an by the hair and a sword poised ready 
to strike. She was pleading for her 
life, and John Bruno, almost a skeleton, 
on a bed of skins staring at them, help- 
less, with horrified eyes. Quick as 
lightning I fired; with a groan of pain 
he sank down with a shattered arm. 
Then I bound him. Her gratitude 
hardly knew bounds, but she spoke a 
strange language. She kissed my un- 
willing hands and garments a dozen 
times, then she went over and kneeling 
by Bruno’s couch, prayed with a fer- 
vent vigor that thrilled me. 

The place was at the foot of the ledge 
in a partially built-in cave, facing the 
terrible vortex. Here between the 
high impending rocks and the river 
was an alluvial bottom shut in at the 
ends by the ledge, in which was a con- 
siderable acre. Between it and the 
river was a vine-covered patch of trees. 
The place was a nest in the bluff, the 
home of Crazy John and his grown 
daughter, Jeannette. 


I learned from Bruno that the heroic 
daughter had pulled him out of the 
very jaws of the whirlpool, and had 
carried him unaided to where he lay. 
He said the father had been eyeing him 
in a murderous way for days, but the 
daughter having promised something 
to her father in a foreign tongue, in a 
most impressive way, matters grew 
safer and easier. But coming in sud- 
denly and catching his daughter kiss- 
ing him, Crazy John was turned into a 
demon. He had bided his time, and 
though the daughter was watchful, the 
father had pulled out an old, secreted 
sword, and was about to slay her as I 
entered. 

At noon I had the crazed father at 
D—, whence he was sent to an asy- 
lum. He died soon after. Jeannette 
became the wife of John. Surveyor 
Cathcart continued his investigations 
and found that the lightning in the 
rainless storm had split the section 
corner oak, and set fire to some punk— 
hand-shaped—therein. 





And this is the crimson story that 
happened in the famous dry year in the 
later fifties on Red Light Island by Ris- 
teen’s ancient mill, where the bats and 
ghosts are. 





A LILT. 


It’s hard to sing with the chill wind blowing, 
Or bravely smile while the rain beats down; 


To dam the stream while the torrent’s flowing, 
Or think of the blue when the heavens frown: 
Be hopeful! The sun is but hiding! 


The same cold wind repellant in anger, 


He cometh a lover in summer to woo; 
Flowers most fair are born of its languor, 

The stream goes singing the happy days through: 
Be patient! No gloom is abiding. 


Cripple Creek, Colo. 





Clara H. Holmes. 
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NEBRASKA’S SACRIFICE FOR HUMANITY. 


By E. A. W. 


ILLIAM LEWIS, Private in 
Company E, First Regiment, Ne- 
braska Volunteer Infantry, was killed in 
battle at Manila, Philippine islands, 
Tuesday night, August 2, 1898. Death 
came while in the trenches, caused by 
exploding shrapnel, he being struck in 
the face and killed instantly. The re- 
mains were interred on August 3d, ina 
lot set apart for American soldiers who 
are killed or die in the Philippine isl- 
ands. 

The feature connected with this af- 
fair, that attracts more attention, is the 
fact that he was the only volunteer sol- 
dier from Nebraska who was killed in 
the Spanish-American war. The 
official report shows that he was a 
good soldier, always obedient and 
obeying all orders, and that when 
killed he was in the line of duty. 

He was born in Osceola, Polk 
county, Nebraska, on May 2, 1876, 
being 22 years of age at the date 
of his death. He was mustered 
into the United States service, 
with his regiment, at Lincoln, 
Nebraska. The people who en- 
joyed his acquaintance, held the 
young man in high esteem, and 
among his associates he was a 
general favorite. He was a mem- 
ber of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, Epworth League, and 
Y. M. C. A., and at all times en- 
deavored to live an upright life. 

Memorial services were held at 
Osceola, on Sunday, September 
18th, and the attendance was ex- 
tremely large. Speeches were 
made by the leading men of the 
city, and the exercises conducted 
in an appropriate manner. A 
movement is now on foot to erect 





a monument sacred to his memory, 
on the public square at Osceola, and the 
funds for the same are to be collected 
by public subscription. 

William Lewis’ name will be pre- 
served in the annals of the State, and 
the patriotic people will ever remem- 
ber that he laid down his life while 
upholding the cause of humanity. 

He was not a commander, he was 
only a private, and obeyed without 
question... At the command of his su- 
periors he stood bravely at his post 
until laid low by a Spanish bullet. Of 
him it can be truly said, he sacrificed 
his life for the Nation. 





WILLIAM LEWIS. 

















BOUT twenty-seven years ago, in a 

tepee in Nebraska there was born 
a little Indian boy. His father was a 
Pawnee warrior and could wear a num- 
ber of feathers in his long, black hair, 
for he had fought in many battles. But 
he did not live long enough to teach his 
son, Syrae-risout-Kuwyh, the art of war. 
The removal of the Pawnees from 
Nebraska to the Indian Territory 
brought suffering and death to many 
and this father was among the victims. 
After a time there was a stepfather who 
was kind to the little lad and his days 
passed happily by as he played with his 
brothers, or sat around the camp-fire 
with the old men, listening to their 
recitals of deeds of valor when battling 
with their enemies. 

In 1884, a new government 
school was opened at Lawrence, 
Kansas, and Syraerisout-Kuwyh 
was persuaded to enter as a pupil. 
He was now called William J. 
Pollock, for Major Pollock, an In- 
dian inspector. 

In addition to his work in the 
school room he worked in the 
paintshop. Here his-artistic tal- 
ent began to manifest itself, and 
he painted pictures of warriors, 
buffaloes, scouts and battles. His 
kind old instructor gave him all 
the assistance in his power. Soon 
he became known to the employes 
and others interested in the 
school as the ‘Pawnee artist.’’ 
He also showed musical talent, 
sang bass in the choir, was the 
leader of the band and a member 
of the orchestra. j 

After finishing the grammar 
school work and taking some 
studies in the normal depart- 
ment, William concluded to en- 
ter the art department of the 
State University. His ‘progress 


THE PAWNEE ROUGH RIDER. 


By HELEN W. BALL. 


was marvelous.~ In technical drawing 
he was very successful; his paintings 
and sketches won him enthusiastic 
praise from his instructor and other 
friends. 

But when such a bright future seemed 
opening before him, William’s health 
began to fail, and it was thought best 
for him to gohome foratime. He went 
back to the reservation, but not to the 
blanket. His courteous, gentlemanly 
ways gained friends for him wherever 
he went. After he grew strong enough 
to work he filled the office of deputy 
sheriff for a time and held other posi- 
tions of trust. 

Then came the war with Spain, and 
William became one of ‘‘ Teddy’s Ter- 
rors.’ In writing to a friend, after his 





WILLIAM POLLOCK. 
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enlistment, he said: ‘“‘If my mother 
were living I would not take such a 
step; my brothers are all men and will 
not worry about me, but will rather be 
proud of me, even should I fall at my 
duty as a soldier under the service of 
the United States government. I am 
not going to predict any, or do any 
boasting, but I’ll only say that in the 
memory of our brave fathers I will try 
and be like one of them who used to 
stand single-handed against the foe.’’ 

Surely his brave ancestors’ spirit was 
upon him, for in the ambushed battle 
of Las Quasima, the taking of San Juan 
hill, and the final capture of Santiago, 
he was in the thickest of the fight and 
made a splendid record. He felt him- 
self a representative of the Pawnee 
race, as he expressed it, and wished to 
prove himself a worthy one. 

In his quaint way of talking of it af- 
terward he said, ‘It was no laughing 
matter, it was very serious; but it did 
make me laugh sometimes to see the 
way those Spaniards would shoot.’’ 

A letter written by this Pawnee hero 
from Santiago soon after the surrender 
says: ‘* Well, I have learned a little in 
the soldier’s life; I have learned how to 
make a charge when the command is 
given, and how to stand my ground and 
stay with the boys during the battle, 
and also that some of the boys had to 
fall. It was in the second fight when 
near the edge of Santiago, right on top 
of the hill overlooking the city, where 
it made a good mark for the Spaniards to 


pick off our boys that Henry* was shot 
in the shoulder and one of our boys was 
then killed. Right here we held the 
ground in spite of the thickness of the 
Spanish expansive bullets until the 
surrender.’’ 

Colonel Roosevelt at different times 
and places has spoken many warm 
words of praise of this ‘‘ brave,’’ whom 
he considers a ‘‘splendid type of his 
race, a man worthy of confidence and 
respect.’? His parting words to him 
were: ‘Pollock, you are one of the 
bravest men in my regiment. I could 
not wish for a better soldier. I would 
have liked some more Pawnees like 
you.”’ 

Now that the war is over and the 
‘*Rough Riders’’ mustered out, Will- 
iam Pollock, musician, artist, and sol- 
dier, is at his home for a little rest and 
visit before going iuto active work. 
According to the custom of his people, 
many feasts are being given in his 
honor. Because he is now a warrior 
he will be called by a new name and 
will receive many presents. He has 
the privilege of wearing feathers in his 
hair—the number agreeing with the 
number of battles in which he has 
fought—but he laughs over this and 
declines the honor, for, though he loves 
his people and is loyal to them, he is a 
Christian gentleman and has outgrown 
their old-time superstitions and cus- 
toms 


~ *#Henry Meagher, a home friend of Pol- 
lock’s. 





MOODS. 


A rain-swept earth and a wind-swept 
sky, 
And gray mists trailing low; 
A wailing wind and a troubled sea 
With a moan in its ebb and flow— 
And a soul at war with itself and God, 
A heart surcharged with woe. 


A rosy light in the cloudless sky 
And a new-born earth below— 
A golden mist on a sapphire sea 
With an anthem in its flow— 
And a soul at peace with itself and 
God, 
A heart with love aglow. 


Lizzie Clark Hardy. 














PINE RIVER STATION—SECTION OB LOGGING TRAIN. 


AN OUTING IN THE NORTH WOODS OF MINNESOTA. 


THE SCENE OF THE RECENT INDIAN OUTBREAK, 


By C. W. STILEs. 


HE day for our final preparations 
and departure had arrived and 

we made them in a pouring rain, which, 
in a way, initiated us for what was to 
come. A night ride to St Paul landed 
us just in time to catch the Northern 
Pacific to Brainerd. A word in regard 
to this ride might be of interest. We 
passed through a beautiful farming 
country with but few stops, winding 
along the valley of the upper Missis- 
sippi, black with floating logs from the 
great lumber camps of the North woods, 
where we soon expected to enjoy life 
with the rod and gun. As we neared 
Brainerd we suddenly entered the 
timber country and one could hardly 
comprehend such a transformation from 
the beautiful open country to the tall, 
majestic pines. And our only regret 
at leaving the train at Brainerd was 
that we could not continue our journey 
further on this scenic line, rich with all 
that nature gives. Here we had to 


wait three hours for the Brainerd & 
Northern and we enjoyed ourselves 
looking over the large lumber yards 
and sawmills which help to supply the 
ever increasing demand. From here 
we journeyed through a beautiful coun- 
try dotted with myriads of lakes which 
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one has to see to appreciate. A trip 
over this road, which was originally 
intended for the large lumber camps, 
develops the fact that pleasure seekers 
have found it the gateway to one of the 
most delightful and healthful resorts in 
this country. Pine River! At last, 
after a journey of over six hundred 
miles, we arrived at the end of our rail- 
road journey. We found here little of 
interest—a general store, hotel, and 
last, but not least, a typical ‘‘lumber- 
jack ’’* saloon, all contained in the same 
building. To reach Kabekona Camp, 
where we intended to make headquar- 
ters, we had a twenty mile drive, wind- 
ing through dense forests, now fording 
a stream, over hills and into clearings 
where the lumberman’s ax has laid 
waste, then skirting a lake hub deep in 
the water to avoid the expense of mak- 
ing a road through the dense under- 
brush and timber. To the lover of 
nature this ride is one long to be re- 
membered, the foliage, just turning 
from the first attack of Jack Frost, 
making a beautiful fringe to the mir- 
ror-like lakes, with the tall, dark pines 
forming a background, which adds 
grandeur to it all. Here we find where 
*The localism for lumberman. 




















the forest fires have laid waste the fine 
timber land until some of the larger 
lakes have stayed their progress, leav- 
ing the tall trunks divested of life as 
monuments of the ruin wrought. At 
last darkness shuts out the beautiful 
view and the old buckboard jolts on 
until we wonder how the driver can 
locate the road, as it all looks like a 
blank in the forest of pines towering 
one hundred feet above. We can scarce 
distinguish the horses, which are white, 
and imagine our surprise to hear a 
child’s voice just in front hailing us at 
this lonely spot. On investigation we 
find she has been sent from a so-called 
‘‘farm house’’ with a package for the 
camp, and she points to the lights at 
her home back in the forest with as 
little concern as we would direct a 
stranger in the city. 

You can form some idea of the lonely 
life led by this family when you learn 
the nearest neighbor is about five miles 
distant. Bears and wolves are no 
uncommon sight,— deer were seen by 
us before we had driven three miles. 
Elk and moose are often encountered, 
and no doubt can be entertained that 
this country is the hunter’s paradise 
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and the angler’s delight. At last, after 
five hours’ ride, the lights of Kabekona 
Camp were a welcome sight. A large 
log cabin, divided into three apart- 
ments, answered the purpose of a sit- 
ting room, dining room and kitchen. 
Into this we were conducted, where we 
found a roaring fire in an old-time fire- 
place, which soon thawed our be- 
numbed fingers and cast such a cheer- 
ful glow over the surroundings that we 
were lost in admiration as we sat gaz- 
ing at the wall decorations, consisting 
of snowshoes, guns, fishing tackle, etc. 
A call to supper broke the spell, after 
which we were shown to our quarters 
for the night. Sunrise found us up 
overhauling our outfit, preparing to 
locate camp, which consumed the 
greater part of the day, and while rest- 
ing after our labors we concluded a few 
photos would be of interest to friends 
at home. A view of our camp was 
taken, which we present herein, after 
which we strolled over to Kabekona 
Camp and made a few other exposures. 
This is a beautiful spot, situated on 
Woman’s Lake, which is about five 
miles long by four wide, and is con- 
nected with a chain of lakes, compris- 








OFF FOR KABEKONA CAMP ON A BUCKBOARD. 
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ing Man, Girl, Boy, Child, Baby, and 
others too numerous to mention, all of 
which empty into Leech Lake—the 
seat of our late Indian outbreak. You 








4 TYPICAL LOAD OF LOGS—14,440 FEET. 





A LUMBER CAMP—THE HOME OF EIGHTY LUMBERJACKS. 


will see from the above-named lakes 
we were among an extensive family. 
I might add, within a radius of twenty- 
five miles there are 300 lakes. The 
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ONE OF THE KABEKONA CAMP CABINS. 
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camp is composed of nine log cabins, 
some of which are divided into two ap- 
artments, making ample accommoda- 
tions for sportsmen who enjoy outdoor 
sport3 and dislike tent life. The fol- 
lowing day we engaged a guide and 
made arrangements for a day with the 
fish, which resulted in a catch of thirty, 
including one muskallonge. We saw 
hundreds of ducks, but got only one 
shot, bringing down a fine drake, 
which on our return to camp was 
served as only hungry hunters can. 
Several days were passed in hunting 
and fishing, but as yet we had not 
hooked any of the larger fish. There 
were several brought in every day, 
Mr. E. A.. Charles, of Minneapolis, 
landing the largest, which weighed 
thirty-four pounds and was caught in 
Boy Lake. Messrs. Gillispie and Wal- 
ters, of Chicago, also came in from 
Wabedo Lake with a nice catch of six, 
weighing 130 pounds, of which we pre- 
sent an illustration. 

This was too much and we broke camp, 
determined to move down through a 


chain of lakes where they were having 
better success. After a hard day's work 
paddling and shooting rapids, one of 
which was about three miles long, and 
so swift and turbulent it nearly swamped 
us, we made camp on Little Boy lake, 
which was extremely rough and we had 
to skirt along the shore, not daring to 
cross where the guide intended to camp, 
with our boats so heavily loaded. As 
the shades of evening deepened we dis- 
covered numerous camp fires flickering 
at various points on the lake shore, two 
of which we learned later belonged to 
fishing parties and the others desig- 
nated the camps of a band of Chippe- 
was, who became frequent visitors to 
ourcamp. They were gathering rice, 
which grows wild, and, from a distance, 
resembles an Oat field. On closer in- 
spection we found it grew out of water 
which was several feet deep, and is 
gathered by bending the heads over a 
canoe and beating them off with astick, 
after which it is parched and comprises 
one of their principal! articles of food in 
winter. There were several hundred 





A CATCH OF GREAT NORTHERN PIKE, WEIGHING FROM TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN POUNDS EACH. 
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“Aa NICE CATCH, WEIGHING 130 POUNDS.” 


of this old, historic tribe encamped 
around the rice beds, and we have since 
learned this lake was intended as a 
rendezvous in case actual hostilities 
should break out among all the bands. 
We learned from some trappers that the 
Pillager Chippewas who inhabit Bear 
Island, and are the most ferocious of all 
the tribes in Northern Minnesota, were 
on the point of taking the war-path. 
As we were only about seven miles 
from Bear Island, where fighting oc- 
curred a few days later, we became 
somewhat interested to. learn how true 
the reports were, not knowing but our 
would-be friends might call and make 
us the principal actors in a barbecue. 
We learned from our guide, who spoke 
their language fluently, that too much 
‘*fire-water’’ caused all the trouble. 





WE CAUGHT THESE— WITH OUR KODAK. 


The Government had just distributed 
the tribe’s allowance, and the sale of 
liquor being prohibited to Indians, an 
attempt was made to arrest the chief 
and discover who were guilty of selling 
the intoxicating fluid. The young 
bucks resented this and would not 
allow the officers to take their chief. 
The short but bitter struggle that 
ensued is familar to all. Concluding 
we were as safe as other camping par- 
ties, we voted to remain, and many 
pleasant days were spent here, in the 
very heart of the old forest. It being 
the closed season for large game, we 
could not enjoy that sport without the 
risk of heavy fines; however, one deer 
was so rash as to offer a target at short 
range, which one of the campers ac- 
cepted, killing it with number five bird 
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A FORTY-ONE POUND MUSKALLONGE. 


shot. This furnished fresh meat forus duck and partridge, it is true, which 
all, and was very acceptable after a diet are very plentiful, and one could secure 
of bacon and fish. We had feasted on a day’s rations of them for the camp 














BIRCH-BARK CANOEING ON LITTLE BOY LAKE. 
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easily in one hour. After presenting 
the sunny side of life it is but fair to 
describe some of the pastimes enter. d 
into as the shades of evening fall. 

We usually were required by force of 
circumstances to resort to the latest 
baths, which are given in this region. 
They are called kerosene rubs, and are 
taken in this manner: your friend usu- 
ally takes the lantern and pours the 
oil, not upon the water, but on you, as 
directed, and you become so expert in 
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distributing it over your person that 
not a drop is wasted. This bath is 
taken to prevent your going mad when 
attacked by anarmy of Minnesota fleas. 
They allow you to rest quite well dur- 
ing the day, but insist you shall recog- 
nize them at night. Our time having 
expired we were forced to prepare for 
our homeward journey, and with many 
a backward glance we passed from the 
scenes of one of the most enjoyable trips 
it has ever been our lot to experience. 


WINDOW. 


Now little tufts of tend’rest green 


With big brown patches in between, 


Where wind-blown Easter flowers are seen. 


The meadow-lark’s voluptuous trills, 
The throbbing heart of nature thrills, 
As Spring once more creeps up the hills. 
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From out my window, open wide, 


I catch a glimpse of green hillside 


And sun-kissed valleys that divide. 


Upon the river’s shining breast 


The mirrored forest trees are pressed. 


The Summer sunlight b:eathes of rest. 


#* 


%* He 


Although the day is wondrous fair, 
A touch of frost is in the air— 

The trees are decked in colors rare. 
A purple mist bathes all the land, 
The river idly laps the sand, 


The earth by Autumn’s breeze is fanned. 


ee 


Anon the frost king paints my pane 


ee HE 


With fairy pictures—all in vain; 


He only wins from me disdain. 


For still my hilltops crowned with snow, 


That catch the sunset’'s roseate glow, 


A grander picture make, I know. 


Hawarden, Iowa. 


Generzia Dunham Stone. 








LOST ON THE PRAIRIE. 


A NARRATIVE OF A DOG’S EXPLOIT—A STORY FOR BOYS. 


By FRANK W. CALKINS. 


Y PARENTS moved to a wilder- 
ness of Western prairie shortly 
after the war. For nearly three years 
we lived, with a few families, strung 
along the Valley of the Sioux, a hundred 
miles from the nearest railroad station, 
and a score or more from the nearest 
human habitation. Directly westward 
there was absolutely no settlement be- 
tween ours and the Rocky Mountains. 
It was Many years, so complete was our 
isolation, before the Indians and the 
blizzards and the prairie fires ceased to 
have any terrors for us. 

But I set out to tell of my dog Brave 
and of the part he played in one of the 
most exciting incidents of our frontier 
life. This dog, a true account of whose 
long and intelligent life would make 
an entertaining volume, was about one 
year old when we moved westward, a 
great strong, glossy, black and tan pup, 
- of Newfoundland and Scotch collie 
breed. He was my friend, companion 
and protector, at home, in the fields 
and on the prairie He fought valiant- 
ly with tough-skinned, plucky badgers, 
chased the coyote and deer occasional- 
ly, and when wandering Musquakies (In- 
dians of the Iowa tribes) came to the 
house to beg or loaf about, he ‘‘stood 
them off’? with the fierceness of a 
young grizzly. No Indian, not evena 
squaw or @ pappoose, could get inside 
our house until my dog was tied, so 
great was his antipathy toward those 
evil-smelling intruders. 

It was during such occasional visits 
at our house, that Brave gave the sole 
instance of complete insubordination 
in all his long life of more than ten 


years. 
As to his intelligent usefulness as a 
member of our household — which he 
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said. 


could be 
There were few things, indeed, which 
come within the range of dog accom- 
plishment which he would not do at 


truly was— much 


my bidding And he obeyed com- 
mands, too, without special training, 
simply by intelligent comprehension of 
the human voice and gesture. 

It was on a night in early September 
that the incident Iam about to relate 
occurred. At that season, in those 
days, the term ‘‘ wilderness’’ could be 
most truly applied to our region. The 
country was, in fact, a continuous 
swamp of grass as far as the eye could 
reach. Cornstalk grass upon the bot- 
tom lands, and the seed-stalks of the 
blue-joint upon the upland prairie 
stood, everywhere, as high as a man’s 
head. 

Our small family, consisting of my 
father, mother and myself, were just 
on the point of going to bed on the 
evening of the night in question, when 
our nearest neighbor, living a half-mile 
down the river, without stopping to 
knock, burst in at the door. 

His excited appearance alarmed us, 
and his breathless story still further 
aroused our fears. This neighbor— 
Harvey was his name—had, he said, 
about five o’clock that evening, sent 
his boy Tommy, a little fellow of eight 
years, to the upper grove—which was 
our nearest patch of timber, and about 
a half-mile below his claim—for an ax 
which he had left stuck upon a stump, 
close beside the wood trail. As sunset 
came without the boy’s return, he had 
become alarmed and gone in search of 
the lad. He had been through and 
around the grove and to the Musquakie 
camp beyond, and returned to his cabin, 
shouting and hallooing all the way, 
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without finding any traces of Tommy. 
He now believed the Indians had been 
skulking in that neighborhood and had 
stolen his boy, or killed him, and his 
distress was pitiful to see. 

As a band of thirty Indians had been 
camped upon a bluff above the grove 
within the week, the situation seemed 
truly alarming. The Indians had 
pitched their tepees at that point in 
August, and had roamed over the coun- 
try in pursuit of elk and deer, until, 
three days before, they had broken 
camp and left the neighborhood, to the 
great relief of everybody in it. 

Though much alarmed for the safety 
of our neighbor’s boy, my father did 
not believe that the Indians had any- 
thing to do with his disappearance. If 
the Musquakies came back, he said, bent 
upon mischief, it would not be to cap- 
ture small boys or children. But the 
case was scarcely less desperate for the 
wandering boy if he were, indeed, lost 
upon the prairie. My father, however, 
did not say so. He wasa man of action, 
and always a leader in times of peril or 
of threatened danger. He now directed 
our neighbor to ride at once through 
the settlement above and collect all the 
men and boys who could furnish, or 
find, a horse to mount, and to gather 
them at his cabin as quickly as possi- 
ble, and he, himself, would be there 
to meet them in time to direct the 
search. 

In five minutes after Harvey had rid- 
den away, my father and myself, with 
my dog following, were mounted and 
galloping across the Sioux bottom 
lands, toward the Ocheyedan River. 
My mother had greatly demurred at 
my going, but father assured her that 
all I had to do, to insure a safe return, 
was to stick to ‘‘Old Bill,”’ the horse I 
was to ride, and he would bring me 
home from whatever quarter we might 
wander; also, that he expected my dog 
to take part in the search, and that the 
animai—which she knew was perfectly 
true—would work for no one as he would 
for me. 


The stream—the Ocheyedan - toward 
which we rode, was a small branch of 
the Sioux, and which emptied into the 
latter stream half way between our 
cabin and Round, or upper Grove, was 
only a half mile distant from our claim. 

On the south of this little river— 
nearly all streams are ‘‘rivers’’ on the 
Western prairies—was a new wood 
trail, used by our neighbors, Paulsen, 
“Old Man’’ Berry and his two sons, 
and my father believed it quite possi- 
ble that Tommy Harvey had mistaken 
this trail for the one which ran up our 
side of the Sioux Valley, and that the 
boy had got lost in trying to follow it, 
for the grass on that side of the valley 
was a tangle of tall cornstalk—so tall 
that a man could tie it above his shoul- 
ders, while sitting upon a horse—and 
was cut in different and numerous 
directions by cattle and deer-trails. 

The night was moonless, but the 
stars were shining, and as we rode we 
could dimly see the dark line of slopes 
which marked the southern extremity 
of the creek valley. We soon reached 
and crossed the stream. Then back 
and forth between the low hillsand the 
river we rode, keeping some distance 
apart but within hearing, sending the 
dog out, first on one side then on the 
other. 

My father said: ‘Tell Brave to hunt 
Tommy,” but I said no; that I had 
often sent him to Harvey’s to ‘‘ fetch 
Tommy.’’ and that he would go straight 
there if I gave such acommand. Father 
saw the force of this, for, although I 
was a lad of 12 years, Tommy was my 
only steady playmate, and the dog 
knew and loved the little fellow almost 
as well as he did his young master. So 
we told the dog to ‘‘Go hunt ’em!”’ 
sending him out on this side and on 
that, as we did when hunting the cattle 
or horses. : 

Away the faithful creature would go 
at command, ranging out through the 
swamp of grass, yelping in answer to 
our shouts, occasionally, until the 
sounds of command grew faint in his 
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ears, then back again, quite as ready to 
plunge away in another direction. 

We hoped by this method of search, 
making a complete circuit of the 
Harvey premises, Brave would come 
upon Tommy’s trail and follow it, and 
that he might let us know by his eager 
yelos and whinings. For he would fol- 
low the fresh trail of a rabbit ora deer, 
unerringly, and no man or boy could 
wade through the grass at that season 
without leaving a pretty plain ‘“‘swath”’ 
behind. The track of a horse or cow 
could be followed, by sight, for days, 
that of a man for at least a few hours in 
daylight. We neared the upper or 
Round Grove in a half hour or so with 
no sight or sound of Tommy. Here the 
valley narrowed sharply to a quite 
steep bluff not far below the timber. It 
was on the height of this bluff, some 
eighty rods from the woods, that the 
Musquakie hunters had pitched their 
tepees, out of the way of the swarms of 
flies and mosquitoes, which were a 
frightful pest upon the lower bottom 
lands. These Indians had remained 
with headquarters at this point all 
through the month of August; they 
had ranged out over the country upon 
their wiry little ponies, hunting the 
deer and the elk in all directions, and 
though their prolonged visit had 
caused our small settlement no little 
uneasiness, the savages had a few days 
before broken camp and trailed away 
to the south, leaving us in peace. 

After we knew they were gone, 
Tommy Harvey and myself had planned 
some day to visit their camp, where I 
believed we should be able to find some 
stray hatchets, knives, arrow-heads or 
other trinkets lying about. I now told 
my father of this plan, and that I be- 
lieved it quite likely that Tommy had 
gone up there alone, after reaching the 
grove, ‘which was so near, and that 
maybe that was the way he had come 
to get lost. He thought this very 
possible, so we climbed the hill to the 
Indian camp, which was easily found, 
as the grass had been trampled and 





eaten down by their ponies for many 
rods around. While I held his horse, 
father lighted torches of dry grass, and 
searched among the old ash-heaps, and 
on the worn ground about the tepee 
stakes for tracks of the lost boy. But 
there was no sign amongst the dead 
embers, and the ground was tramped 
and baked, until neither bare feet nor 
shoes would have left any trace upon it. 

So we descended the bluff again, rode 
down the river some distance, crossed 
over and hunted, with the dog, back to 
Harvey’s cabin. We hoped to find 
that the little fellow had returned, but 
there was no Tommy there. A number 
of the neighbors had arrived, though 
Clark, Winkle, Paulsen, old Mr. Berry 
and his boys all had come in within 
twenty minutes or so. And my mother 
was there, too, giving such cheer and 
comfort as she could to a distracted 
woman, who wailed for her boy—her 
only child—and well nigh refused to be 
comforted. Harvey, himself, unable to 
curb his impatience, had started out 
again, leaving my father to organize 
the search. 

This he did speedily and thoroughly. 
There was only one possible theory in 
his mind. The boy had simply wan- 
dered away from the wood trail and 
got lost in the tall grass. The streams 
were all too shallow, at that season, 
for drowning anyone, the wolves were 
harmless, save in winter, and the In- 
dians were several days on their jour- 
ney southward. 

He marshalled us out in a squad to 
the nortbeast, halting a man and start- 
ing him out upon a circuit of search at 
every half-mile orsoof advance. These 
were instructed, each, to make a com- 
plete circuit of the Harvey claim and 
the round grove, toride back and forth 
so as to cover a considerable scope of 
the country, to shout and listen at 
short intervals, and when his round of 
the premises was complete, to ride in 
to the cabin and report, then out 
again for a wider search until the boy 
should be found. My father and I, with 




















the dog, rode to the outer reach of the 
search. It was agreed by all that the 
lost boy would almost surely wander in 
a circle, and that he would tire out be- 
fore he could possibly, by his own 
efforts, get any great distance from 
home. 

And now followed a weary night 
search, with such shoutings and call- 
ings, such straining of eyes, such anx- 
ious listenings, as only those know 
who engage in anxious quest of the 
lost. 

My father kept me near him, and the 
dog worked steadily for hours. But at 
last the faithful animal’s legs gave out. 
He had covered, doubtless, ten times 
the ground that we had, and our horses 
were also giving unmistakable signs of 
weariness. We now tried, in vain, to 
send Brave out; the poor fellow crawled 
up on my horse's side with his fore 
legs trembling against my ankles, and 
begged, whining piteously, to be let off. 

‘‘There .ain’t any use,’’ I called to 
father, at length. ‘‘ Brave’s done out in 
his legs, and can’t go any more.’”? We 
were then, long past midnight, with 
our circuit only half completed, at the 
mouth of a smail stream, known as the 
Muddy, about four miles southwest of 
Harvey’s cabin. My father knew the 
locality, although I did not. 

‘Very well,’ he answered; ‘‘I guess 
my boy’s about done out, too, by the 
sound of his voice. Now you and your 
dog rest right here till I come back for 
you; tie your horse among these wil- 
lows on the creek bank, pull off your 
blankets, lie down on them and go to 
sleep. I'll be back in two or three 
hours.’’ And he rode off into the dark- 
ness and left me. 

I was only too glad to obey, worn and 
sore as I was with riding—-I had only a 
pair of blankets for a saddle—and I was 
hoarse as a crow from shouting, dizzy 
and half blind, in fact, with weariness. 

It did not occur to me to be afraid. 
I had Brave, and without the dog the 
reader may rest assured I should not 
have been left in that lonely spot. The 
30 
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last I remember of that night, I lay 
upon my blanket in a bed of tall grass, 
my dog beside me fast asleep, his nose 
against my breast, while his muscles 
twitched in convulsive shudders and 
his breath came and went in the jerky, 
gasping fashion of a thoroughly ex- 
hausted animal. 

I was awakened about sunrise by 
someone shouting above my head: 

‘* Hulloo thar, bub; wake up!” 

I awoke to find one of the Berry boys 
leaning over me from his horse’s back. 

“Yer par says fer you ter come 
home,” he announced. ‘Ride right 
up th’ river and yer can’t lose the way.” 

‘* Have they found Tommy?” I asked. 

‘* No, an’ they ain’t like ter, nuther,”’ 
he said, soberly. ‘‘It’s my ’pinion ’at 
one uv them prowlin’ Injuns has got ' 
him, but we’re goin’ ter keep on a 
lookin’ ez long’s there’s any show. 
Take keer o’ yerself; I’m off fer down 
the river now.’’ And he rode away to 
the southward. 

I watched him in a heavy-hearted 
way, until his broad-brimmed, slouch 
hat disappeared in a field of tall grass. 

Brave got up from our blankets—he 
had not so much as barked at the new- 
comer, whom he knew—trotted to the 
little brook close at hand, rolled about 
in the water for a few minutes, then 
came back, gave himself a hearty shake 
and looked up brightly in my face, as 
though to say: 

‘** Well, you see I’m all right again; 
what is it you want of me now?” 

As for me, my thoughts were of 
Tommy, and there was a choking lump 
in my throat, which I tried in vain to 
swallow. ‘‘ Brave,” I said desperately, 
at length, ‘‘Go find Tommy, Tommy, 
TOMMY ! Go! Go!” and I pointed up 
the creek—why in that direction I do 
not know. And away went my dog, 
capering through the grass, as ready 
to do my bidding as he had ever been. 

J put my blankets upon old Bill again, 
led him down to the creek for a drink, 
and mounted his back from the bank. 
I had tied the horse ‘“‘long’’ and he 
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had foraged a fair morning’s feed from 
the willows and the grass within his 
reach. 

I rode him up the bank again, and sat 
for some time waiting for the dog. 
Minute after minute passed and there 
was nosignfrom Brave. I called loudly 
to him and listened for an answering 
yelp in vain. The great sea of grass 
stretching up the creek valley had 
swallowed and closed in upon him, and 
gave not even an echo to my shouts. 

I waited, probably, near half an hour, 
then, thinking the dog must have 
started to find Harvey’s cabin, as he 
would have done at such a command at 
home, I rode old Bill across the stream 
and headed him in that direction. 

It was a warm, sunny morning; black- 
birds and rusty-coated ground-birds 
were flitting about and swinging upon 
the tall stems of ‘‘cornstalk.’’ chatter- 
ing in a lively fashion. But I felt 
chilled and miserable, and sat upon my 
horse a dumping, tearful, and very pit- 
iful small boy. 

But when about twenty rods from the 
creek bank a sound struck upon my 
ears that straightened the kinks from 
my back and set me eagerly listening. 
It came from far up the creek valley, a 
faint ‘‘ yip-yip-yip-yip,” the voice of my 
dog. 

What had he found, and why had he 
run so far in that direction? It might 
be the trail of a deer or a coyote, and 
it might be some sign of Tommy. He 
was most likely upon the scent of somie 
animal, but the bare possibility that he 
had found a trace of Tommy was suffi- 
cient to turn me about and urge me in 
the direction of the sounds. 

I rode Bill at a stiff trot up the flat 
valley, using the halter stale as a whip 
to urge the old plow-horse at his best 
gait. Swish, swish, swish, his long legs 
mowed a broad swath in the heavy grass 
as he lunged awkwardly along. 

We advanced a half-mile or more, 
then came upon a slight ridge that 
ran down to the creek from the higher 
prairie. 


I halted my horse upon the crown of 
this for observation. There wasa level 
sweep of the brown-topped cornstalk 
for a mile or more in advance, then 
another projecting ridge and a,turn of 
the valley. As I looked there came 
into my field of vision, upon the rise 
ahead, a flitting black speck, bobbing 
among the blue-joint tops. A _half- 
dozen times this small, skipping object 
came to the surface, then disappeared 
over the crown of theridge. It was 
my dog, still going. 

I pushed ahead againas rapidly as old 
Bill could be urged through the imped- 
ing grass. I now believed that Brave 
was upon a fresh deer trail—the grass 
was wet with dew—and that he might 
follow it so far he would never get 
back to me. He had once either lost 
himself in such a chase, or had delib- 
erately kept it up for many hours, for 
he was missed from home for three days 
and had been given up for lost or killed, 
when he returned, so draggled and 
worn as hardly to be recognizable. At 
all hazards I felt that he must be called 
off from such another chase. On and 
on I went, lathering the old horse fu- 
riously, and straining my eyes for 
another sight of the dog as we passed 
over ridge after ridge. I shouted and 
called from time to time. 

For an hour or more I pushed ahead 
without seeing or hearing anything 
further of the dog. At last I gave up 
the chase, and weary, half-starved and 
discouraged, set out for home, erying 
heart-brokenly. It seemed to me now 
that the last chance of finding Tommy 
was gone. If Brave could not find the 
boy’s trail that day, I thought, no man 
or boy in the settlement could do so. 
Old Bill followed his back track with 
perfect instinct, and I dropped the rein, 
gave him his head ‘and myself up to 
misery. 

The old horse had, perhaps, carried 
me half way back down thecreek valley, 
when a long-drawn mournful howl 
sounded upon an opposite slope across 
the stream. At first I thought a wolf 
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was howling over there, then a familiar 
note struck my ear, and I knew it was 
Brave. A chill struck to my very 
bones; the dog had found Tommy and 
Tommy was dead. With my heart in 
my throat I rode across the intervening 
space, calling to the dog as my horse 
neared the slope. His howling ceased 
and a joyous answering yelp lifted a 
great load from my mind. 

“Tommy, Tommy! Answer me, Tom- 
my!’’ I shouted. 

And sure enough, a faint but unfa- 
miliar crow came from the grass in 
front of old Bill’s nose. Tommy was 
there, lying upon the ground, with 
both hands clutched in Brave’s woolly 
coat. The lad was a pitiful object, 
pale, hollow-eyed, almost speechless, 
his thin pants worn through upon the 
front, and his legs and bare feet so cut 
and swollen, he could no longer stand 
upon them. 

How I managed to get him upon the 
horse, and climb up behind, I do not 
know, at this day, but the thing was 
done someway. Then bracing the limp, 
half lifeless figure in my arms, we rode 
as fast as the old plow-horse could walk. 

Tommy managed to tell me how he 
had come to get lost. He had, as I had 
imagined, gone up to the Indian camp, 


for he was always a fearless little fel- 
low—with far more courage than I then 
possessed—and had lingered too long. 
Darkness overtook him there, playing 
with the deer and elk antlers, and look- 
ing for knives and hatchets. He lost 
the trail on the bottom land, and just 
wandered on and on, sometimes walk- 
ing, and sometimes running for hours 
and hours, falling down and resting 
occasionally, until at last he could go 
no longer. 

After that he did not know what had 
happened until he had come to himself 
to find Brave licking his face. Then 
he had ‘“ just grabbed into his hair and 
hung on”’ till JT had come. 

And so my grand dog had been upon 
Tommy’s trail all the morning, and his 
faithful and intelligent work saved the 
boy’s life. 

The scene at the Harvey cabin, when 
we finally got in, and duriog the day, 
as the men, wearied and discouraged, 
came straggling in, must be left to the 
imagination The distance he had wan- 
dered that night, and the narrowness 
of the scratch, by which Tommy s life 
was saved, never ceased to be a topic 
of wonder and interest in our settle- 
ment, and, indeed, is often talked of 
yet. 








SUBMISSION. 


The longest day of toil will have a night of rest, 
The deepest sorrow, balm will know some happy day: 
Lift up thy sorrowing soul, thou weary one, and pray; 
Believe, whatever comes, that surely God knows best. 


E. Carl Litsey. 
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WOMEN’S CONGRESS AT OMAHA. 


OUR important gatherings of wom- 

en were held in Omaha during the 
week, known as ‘‘ Jubilee Week;”’ the 
National Congress of Mothers; the fifth 
annual meeting of the Nebraska Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, the Congress of 
Women’s Clubs, and the sixth annual 
meeting of the National Household 
Economic Association. The officers 
and board of directors of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs also met 
in Omaha during the week. The 
Nebraska State Federation was the 
guest of the Omaha Women’s Club, 
and the Women’s Club Congress was 
organized under the direction of Mrs. 
Stoutenborough, President of the 
Nebraska State Federation. Mrs. 
Stoutenborough, whose term of office 
expires with the year, has, by her 
efficient service, not only eadeared her- 
self to the women of her own State, but 
has greatly impressed the club women 
of many States by her fine abilities and 
beautiful character. 

The Mothers’ Congress, of which 
Mrs. Theodore Birney, of Washington, 
D. C., is the President, came first, and 
brought together many women from 
the Trans-Mississippi States. Mrs. 
Birney, in her able address, told of the 
establishment of many day nurseries 
where the children of the poor are left 
and cared for during the enforced ab- 
sence of their mothers. Shealsospoké 
of the necessity for enlarging kinder- 
garten facilities, and of the immense 
importance and wonderful influence for 
good of such work. She said that per- 
haps the most important work of the 
Congress during the past year had been 
in instituting mothers’ clubs among 
the lower classes, the objects of which 
are to study the care, education and 
training of children. 
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The success which has attended this 
week has been encouraging. 

Mrs. Mary H. Weeks, of Kansas 
City, Auditor of the organization, de- 
livered a very interesting address on 
the subject of these mothers’ clubs. 
She gave experiences and practical 
suggestions for their organization, and 
strongly urged the necessity of keeping 
them entirely free from sectarian in- 
fluence. Set programs and formality 
was discouraged, and adaptability to 
circumstanc s and elasticity of methods 
advocated. It was shown that in the 
very lowest tenement districts it was 
possible to develop an interest, and 
that where these clubs had been estab- 
lished the death rate for children had 
diminished. Mrs. McMullen, of Evan- 
ston, Ill., made an earnest plea for co- 
operation among mothers for their 
mutual help, and also advocated a 
closer relationship between the mother 
and teacher. 

Kindergarten work and methods 
were presented by two distinguished 
kindergartners, Miss Amelia Hofer and 
Miss Newton, of Chicago. Miss Hofer 
strongly advocated the establishment 
of scientific courses in high schools and 
colleges, for the study of the funda- 
mentals of child nurture. Miss Newton 
spoke of the practical adaptability of 
kindergarten work in the ia provement 
of the home life, in mental culture, 
practical hygiene and the economics of 
the household. 

Mrs. Heller, of Nebraska, emphasized 
the educational influence of the first 
three years of the child’s life in school, 
and presented many helpful and prac- 
tical suggestions. 

An interesting feature of the meet- 
ing was the reading of letters received 
by the Secretary from Tokio, Burmah, 
and Rio Juniero, asking for reports 
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from the Congress and telling of the 
home life and aspirations of the 
mothers of those distant lands. 

The Mothers’ Congress was followed 
by the meeting of the Nebraska State 
Federation. That which relates di- 
rectly to the Federation and to the 
work of the Nebraska clubs will be 
given next month. At the evening 
session of the Federation meeting Mrs. 
Lowe, President of the G. F. W.C., 
and the other officers of the General 
Federation were introduced, Mrs. Lowe 
delivering an address. 

The first session of the Club Congress 
convened Wednesday morning with 
Mrs. Philip N. Moore, Treasurer of the 
G. F. W. C., in the chair. The subject 
chosen for discussion at the morning 
session was traveling libraries, and 
Mrs. E. L. Buchwalter, of Ohio, pre- 
sented a paper on ‘‘ Traveling Libraries 
in the United States.’’ This paper was 
read at the library meeting at the 
Denver Biennial, but did not lose by 
repetition. Mrs. Buchwalter gave some 
interesting statistics. The first travel- 
ing library of one hundred volumes 
was sent out in February, 1893; in May, 
1897, 927 libraries and 47,171 books had 
been sent out, and in May, 1898, 1,657 
libraries with 73,558 books had been 
circulated, showing an increase in one 
year of 728 libraries and 26,389 volumes. 
Mrs. Buchwalter spoke particularly of 
the relation of the club to the traveling 
library, quoting Mr. Hutchins, of the 
Ohio Free Library Commission, who 
said at the library meeting at Lake- 
wood this summer, that ‘‘The recent 
development of the work is due to that 
powerful factor, the women’s club,” 
and Mrs. Buchwalter said that in most 
states women’s clubs are doing more 
than the libraries in the establishment 
and spread of traveling libraries. The 
State Federations of Georgia, New Jer- 
sey, Kansas, Nebraska and Missouri, 
have started these libraries without 
State aid, and the women’s clubs in 
many other states are doing much in 
this direction. Mrs. Buchwalter told 


of the growing demand for these li- 
braries among the farmers and people 
living in isolated communities, and said 
that in Ohio the farmer’s wagon was 
often the means used for carrying the 
libraries from place to place. Mrs. 
Buchwalter’s paper was followed by a 
discussion of ways and means for en- 
couraging interest in traveling libra- 
ries, and questions were asked with re- 
gard to necessary legislation, Mrs. Buch- 
walter explaining how the necessary 
appropriation was obtained in Ohio. 

A paper which was announced for 
the morning session, ‘‘Rest Rooms in 
Market Towns,’’ by Mrs. Giddings, of 
Minnesota, was omitted on account of 
Mrs. Giddings’ inability to be present. 
The time was occupied by the annual 
address of Mrs. Stoutenborough to the 
Nebraska Federation, which had been 
postponed from the day before. 

The afternoon session of the Congress 
was held in the auditorium at the ex- 
position grounds, Mrs. Lowe, President 
of the G. F. W. C., presiding. 

Mrs. Lowe was introduced by Mrs. 
Stoutenborough, and responded in a 
few happily chosen words. The large 
auditorium was filled to overflowing 
with club women and their friends, 
and Mrs. Lowe received an enthusiastic 
reception. President McKinley had 
been asked to honor the Congress by 
his presence, and after a beautiful ren- 
dition of an arietta from Gounod’s 
‘**Romeo and Juliet,’’ by Mrs. C. S. 
Cotton, the President of the United 
States was announced. He was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, and in response 
expressed his interest in and apprecia- 
tion of the work of women’s clubs, con- 
gratulated them on what has been ac- 
complished and wished them God 
speed. The President was gracious, as 
he always is, and felicitous in the 
words of greeting spoken, and his en- 
thusiastic reception was a tribute to 
the pure and noble character which has 
added new honor and dignity to the 
place which he occupies. 

The principal address of the after- 
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noon was given by Mrs. Sarah S. Platt, 
of Denver, Vice-President of the G. F. 
W.C., who spoke upon her favorite 
theme, ‘‘The Unlimited Club.’’ Mrs. 
Platt speaks with an eloquence and 
earnestness which cannot fail to carry 
conviction. Her plea was for the large 
club, the club that includes every 
woman who desires to improve, to en- 
large her opportunities, or who needs 
the help and comfort and uplifting in- 
fluence of the club, oftentimes the only 
spot of brightness in many otherwise 
dreary and commonplace lives. Mrs. 
Platt urged women who have only time 
for one club to join the large club, 
to organize the large club, ‘‘because of 
the blessed help and inspiration you 
may give to others’ and the world’s 
work.”’ 

At the Thursday morning session.of 
the Congress Mrs. R. R. Peters, Presi- 
dent of the Kansas Federation, pre- 
sided. Miss Helen M. Cole, of Boston, 
delivered an address on the ‘“ Bible as 
Literature,” in which she strongly 
urged the study of the Bible by. clubs. 
The most notable feature of the pro- 
gram was an address by Miss Julia 
Lathrop, of Hull House, Chicago, in 
which, under the subject ‘ Philan- 
thropy and Charities,’’ she discussed 
the defects of institutional care for 
children who are charges of the state, 
and strongly urged the placing of these 
children, when possible, in homes. She 
pointed out the mistakes made in the 
past by many of the “placing out ”’ so- 
cieties and gave numerous examples of 
the success of this plan when properly 
conducted. Miss Lathrop has made a 
study during the summer of this system 
of ‘‘ placing out”’ in homes asit is prac- 
ticed in Scotland, and her bright and 
humorous descriptions of these homes 
added greatly to the interest of her 
address. Miss Bertha Rockwell, of 
Junction City, Kan., presented a paper 
on ‘* Evolution in the American Home,”’ 
which was well received. 

The afternoon session of the Congress 
and that of the National Economic 


Assuciation were combined, the time 
being equally divided. The program 
of the club meeting included addresses 
by Mrs. Willis Lord Moore, of Cali- 
fornia, and Mrs. Selwyn Douglas, of 
Oklahoma. 

Thursday evening a reception to all 
visiting club women was given in the 
church parlors by the Omaha Woman’s 
Club, and not the least of the pleasures 
of the week was this opportunity for 
social intercourse. 

The first session of the annual con- 
vention of the National Household 
Economic Association was held Thurs- 
day morning, October 13th. A cordial 
welcome was extended by Mrs. Mary 
Moody Pugh, Vice-President for Ne- 
braska, to which Mrs. Emma M. Van 
Vechten, President of the Iowa Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, and a director 
of the Association, responded. The 
interest of this morning session centered 
about the reports from the different 
States which are represented in the 
Association. These reports showed 
growing interest in all matters pertain- 
ing to domestic science. Efforts have 
been made to induce women’s clubs to 
inaugurate departments of household 
economics, in many cases with success. 
Special classes for the study of domestic 
science have been formed in communi- 
ties where women’s clubs do not exist, 
or where it is impracticable for them 
to take up this work. Departments 
for the study of domestic science have 
be. n introduced into a number of high 
schools and colleges, and a strong 
effort has been made to arouse public 
sentiment to demand that household 
science be taught in a practical and 
scientific way in the public school. 
There are twenty-eight states and the 
Dominion of Canada represented in 
this Association, and it is regretted 
that the reports cannot be given more 
in detail 

The subjects of the papers presented 
during the two days’ session were as 
follows: The Problems Which the 
Present Century Presents to the House- 
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keeper; Household Economics in the 
Schools; Household Economics in the 
Rural Districts; How May Women be 
Most Useful and Successful? How Not 
to Furnish a Home; How May Every 
Woman Become a Sanitarian? The Re- 
lation of Woman to the Labor Problem; 
Economy of Time, Money and Labor; 
The Necessity of Instructing Children 
Concerning Their Prospective Conjugal 
and Parental Duties. 





IowA...If the secretaries of the vari- 
ous clubs of the I. F. W. C. would 
please send programs to the journalist 
it will be a great favor; also send re- 
ports of work accomplished in the in- 
terest of schools, public or private 
libraries, civic growth or other mat- 
ters of public welfare. 

The co-operation of all clubs is 
earnestly desired, and it is hoped ma- 
terial will be sent so that satisfactory 
reports may appear from time to time 
in this department. 

Three programs have already come 
to my desk—the Corning Culture Club, 
Holly Press Club, Belmond, Iowa, and 
Tuesday Club, Storm Lake. For its 
motto the latter club has taken ‘‘ Haste 
not, rest not.’”’ Meetings are held 
every Tuesday from October to April 
The program is varied in its subjects. 
One feature is spelling at each meet- 
ing Italy, Mexico, Hawaii, Switzer- 
land, all come in for discussion, and 
other topics are given. It will cer- 
tainly keep the fifteen ladies compos- 
ing the membership busy this year. 
The President of the club is Mrs. Cora 
T. Faville; Secretary, Mrs. Lucie W. 
Smith. The Holly Press Club has an 
original program. The meetings are 
held once a month. The subjects for 
the October meeting are quotations on 
art to answer roll call. Quotations to 
be memorized. Symposium: Fathers 
and Mothers; Blank Verse; Club Topic: 
What is Poetry? A Pastoral Poem; 
Criticism of Literary Column in Herald. 
In April this club has a symposium: 
Satire on Spring, and Club Topic; What 


Relation Should this Club Sustain to 
the Town? Mrs. Mary Felton is Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Jeannette ‘Richardson 
Recording Secretary. 

The Corning Culture Club, as usual, 
has a most excellent program. The 
work for the year is on Tennyson and 
George Eliot. A modified form of the 
Socratic method of discussion is used 
in the topics as arranged. 

The program is well worth close 
study and the members of the club can- 
not fail to be weli acquainted with the 
two authors under consideration. Mrs. 
F. L. LaRue, President, and Mrs. Ar- 
thur R. Wells, Secretary. 

The Ladies’ Literary Society, of 
Waterloo, has a very attractive pro- 
gram this year. The study is Spain, 
its history, biography and literature. 
The earliest history of the nation is 
considered and through the interven- 
ing time down to Spain of to-day. 
There are topics interspersed with 
this study such as the The Ideal Club; 
Woman’s Part in Municipal Govern- 
ment; How can Coédperation of Clubs 
Best Serve a Community? Mrs. L. C. 
Newcomb is President and Miss Mary 
Alford, Secretary of the Society. 

The twentieth anniversary of the 
Ladies’ Literary Society was celebrated 
in April Invitations were extended 
to all who had ever been members and 
to the P. E. O Society. Last year 
this Society presented a handsome rose- 
wood gavel to the Ladies’ Literary 
Society. Inscribed on the gold band 
around the head of the gavel were the 
names of the societies with dates This 
gift was much appreciated by the mem- 
bers. We began to tell about the re- 
ception in April. It was an event long 
to be remembered in the annals of the 
Society. There were over two hundred 
invitations issued. The addresses, 
music and refreshments were all ex- 
cellent. 1t was hoped State President 
of I. F. W. C. Mrs. Van Vechten, 
would be a guest, but owing to sickness 
ir her family it was impossible for her 
to be present. 
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September 15th and 16th the officers 
and members of standing committees 
met on invitation of Mrs. Van Vechten, 
in Cedar Rapids. The following ladies 
were present: President, Mrs. G. F. 
Van Vechten; Recording Secretary, 
Mrs. J. E. Blythe, Mason City: Cor- 
responding Secretary, Jessie B. Waite, 
Burlington; Treasurer, Mrs. Mabel 
Dixon Hutchinson, Ottumwa; Auditor, 
Mrs. Helen Hawley, Manchester; 
Chairman of Library Committee, Mrs. 
D. W. Norris, Grinnell; Chairman of 
Art Committee, Mrs. Anva B. Howe, 
Marshalltown; Chairman Educational 
Committee, Mrs. Milton Remley, lowa 
City; Mrs. Hurd, Dubuque, Mrs. Burke, 
Carroll, members of Educational Com- 
mittee; Mrs. Warren Garst, Ccon 
Rapids, of Educationsl Committee; 
Mrs. C. H. Cogswell, Cedar Rapids, 
member of Reciprocity Bureau, and 
Mrs. Siddie F. Richards, Journalist, 
Waterloo. 

Wedne-day, September 15th, the 
officers met, and Thursday afternoon a 
conference of officers and committees 
was held. Reports from committees 
were read and bills allowed. An ou-- 
line of the program for State biennial, 
which meets in Burlington in May, 
was submitted by the officers. 

There will be a three days’ session, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of 
the first week in May. Mrs. Lowe, 
President of General Federation, is 
expected to make an address, a’so 
Octave Thanet, Mrs. Ellen Henrotin, 
and other noted women. After the 
business sessions were ended the visit- 
ors were the recipients of a number of 


social courtesies. Mrs. Van Vechten 
gave a tea party Thursday evening, 
and the Magazine Club, of Cedar 
Rapids, were also guests at this de- 
lightful function. The decorations in 
the dining and drawing rooms, where 
the large tables were laid, were red 
roses, white carnations, the blue of 
the color scheme being added in favors, 
which were small booklets with name 
of guest and a sketch of Federation 
badge in blue and silver on outside and 
blue print of the home of the hostess 
on the inside. Friday morning the 
Woman’s Club gave a reception in their 
club rooms to the visitors. These 
rooms are in the Savings Bank build- 
ing and the amount paid for rent is 
$400 per year. The club has a mem- 
bership of 150 members, annual dues, 
$3. Mrs. N. O. Lawton is President of 
the club. 

Friday afternoon Mrs. U. C. Blake 
entertained the ladies at the Country 
Club House. This was a very pleasant 
reception and not at allformal. There 
were fine refreshments, music and 
bright conversation during the after- 
noon. About nine o’clock carriages 
came to take the guests back to the 
city. The club house is a mile and a 
half from Cedar Rapids. The first con- 
ference of officers and committees of 
the I. F. W. C. was certainly a very 
pleasant and profitable one. 

Well, this article is not entirely con- 
fined to a review of programs. Send 
them in please, secretaries, and any 
items of interest to club workers.— 
Siddie F. Richards, Journalist I. F. W. 
C. of lowa. 
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‘*T love my love with my money, 
‘*T love my love with my fame;”’ 

But the third he loved without either — 
With only his heart and name. 


Alice Hamilton Rich. 
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SUMMER’S FAREWELL. 


I heard it in the silent night, 
The river ’neath my casement flowing, 
The breeze blew out my candle light, 
And left “s stars of heaven glowing: 
The moonlight through my lattice crept, 
The trees beside x ! window sighing, 
And diamond dews the willow sons. 
For ah! the Summer sweet is d nd 
Through winding gien and woodlan wae 
Sweet Summer sends a sad farewell 


I hear her ling’ring footsteps pass, 
Her leafy garments slowly trailing, 
A breeze comes up and o’er the grass 
It sends afar a sound of wailing; 
A murmur through the pine wood creeps, 
The shadows flit o’er hill and river, 
The night in moon-lit beauty sleeps, 
The stars in tearful silence quiver, 
As if the orbs that gleam above, 
Like earth, regret her parting love. 


I hear her midland echoes call 
Through forest deep and mountain hoary, 
Like some sweet vision over all 
She bendeth eg in pensive glory; 
Her spirit on the threshold stands 
Retouching all with tender fingers, 
Fond looks and long delaying hands, 
She goes, and yet departing, lingers, 
As southward from the valleys sweet, 
She passes with unwilling feet. 


I hear her far receding sigh, 

Through gloomy glen and grassy valley, 
Where late her vagrant footprints lie, 

And lazy zephyrs wanton dally; 

When lo! before me filing glide 

The ghosts of all the gracious hours, 
That leave their haunts in woodlands wide 

To follow bright to farther bowers. 
They, like the going Summer, grieve 

A fond regret for scenes they leave. 


She goes; and yet sweet days will come. 

nd bi suns will seek the haunts of roses, 
A b we! will hop and bees will hum 

ds where dust of these reposes; 

ant’ hilis will rise, and trees will wave 

And rivers run in gladdening splendor, 
As from her dew-besprinkled grave. 

Fond earth evokes her mem’ries tender, 
But in the dell and by the shore 

Her steps and songs are heard no more. 


Mary T. Downey. 





MOTHER GOOSE’S PHILOSOPHY. 


Did you ever stop to consider the phi- 
losophy of Mother Goose, that rival in 
popularity of Shakespeare and Defoe? 

No? Then give a moment’s attention 
to this extract from her pen, and ye 
boasted discoverers of the science of 
Mental Healing, ‘‘render unto Cesar 
the things that are Czsar’s.’’ 

Little Tommy Grace had a pain in his face, 

So bad that he couldn’t learn a Jetter; 
When in came Dicky Long, singing such a 

funny song, 

That Tommy laughed, and found his face 

much better. 
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How admirably simple and compre- 
hensive! The cherub, in whose haby 
face is mirrored every emotion of his 
tiny being, can understand and apply 
the curative principle here. How much 
more absorbable than this scientific 
siatement: ‘‘It is made clear in occult 
research that thought, with its dynamic 
potency, can restore disturbed equilib- 
rium to the physical body 
change the vibration of its molecules 
that soundness and health replace dis- 
ease.”’ 

To-day, everything which is unscien- 
tific must be tabooed; consequently itis 
most essential that the simpliest truth 
should receive the official seal of those 
mighty minds who are masters in the 
use of ‘“‘heavy weight’’ terms, and 
adepts in combining them in the proper 
proportion to secure that impressive 
and fascinating obscurity of meaning 
which is comprehended in the word 
occult. 

Decry as we will this action, it must 
be admitted that even we will not asso- 
ciate with any new ology or ism until 
it has triumphantly withstood ' histest. 
It is then fitted to the needs of the sim- 
ple and profound, and in the end, the 
object sought is attained, and the world 
lists this with many enlarged, retouched 
and heavily framed copies of old mas- 
ters which are supposed to be the prod- 
uct of later-day wisdom, and calls it new. 

But the truth itself, like wine, is 
strengthened ang improved with age, 
and the important thing after all, is to 
lay hold of and develop it to the limit 
of its possibilities. There are too many 
‘*Tommy Graces” in this work-worn 
generation; too many who are striving, 
oblivious of all else, for the space which 
we are assured remains for those who 
reach ‘‘the top.” There are heights 
and heights, however. Some are glory- 
crowned and others are snow-capped; 
far up beyond the ‘‘verdure line ” of 
real happiness, where the beauty and 
perfume of the wild rose never charm 
the senses, and the warble of birds is 
unknown. 

But, thanks to the ‘‘ Dicky Longs,”’ 
this world’s aches avd pains, cares and 
trials can be charmed—under the cur- 
ative influences of thought transfer- 
ence—into those normally happy con- 
ditions which our God-Father designed 
for Hischildren. ‘‘ Forethought minus 
Fearthought”’ will illiminate the fric- 
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tion of needless anxiety—-that agent to 
which we are indebted for a majority 
of life's ills. 

The reflection of our mental state by 
our physical natures is now generally 
conceded by those whose research has 
made them an authority in such mat- 
ters; and when we all learn the value 
of a bright face and cheering presence, 
mankind will take another long step 
toward that higher plane—it will be 
that forward movement which we call 
Progress. Muria Weed. 


FORMALITY. 


When two congenial friends who 
trust and respect each other, and are 
little short of intimates, cling to the 
formal address, what are the possible 
explanations? 

Either one or both would not have it 
otherwise; perhaps one or both would 
avoid even a seeming impropriety; or 
else one is afraid of taking a liberty 
with which the other might not be 
pleased. The more friends esteem one 
another, the more they shrink from the 
risk of offending one another. 

Rarely are friends satisfied with the 
continuation of the more ceremonious 
bearing. Few really relish giving or 
taking the clammy hand offered to the 
world. Most of us want to get nearer 
those we like; would break down all 
barriers between us; we chafe at the 
restraint; we deprecate the possibility 
that the loved and admired one wishes 
to hold us at a distance. In our re- 
flective moods conventionality seems so 
frigid and repellant; propriety so rigid 
and uncomfortable; this world at its 
best so cold. Often both are deploring 
the necessity of supporting the burden 
and brooding over its possible sigaifi- 
cance, each longing to drop the weight 
but not understanding the other. It is 
extremely unfortunate when two who 
would, cannot, get together. A little 
more outspokenness would relieve the 
situation. : 

Whose is the only right to say 
whether it would be an unwarrantable 
liberty for you to address me familiarly? 
Mine exclusively. Then if I say, not 


only that it would be unobjectionable, 
but that I would prefer it, what excuse 
is left? Dilatoriness in taking the in- 
itiative suffers the accumulation of dust 
on the threshold of many a coveted, 
legitimate privilege. Much that would 
be mutually grateful is missed because 
of a common fear of appearing ignorant 
or forward. 

Thereis something inconsistent about 
the notion that it would be any deroga- 
tion to be frankly familiar with an ad- 
mired friend, when it is to those near- 
est us, those of whom we think most, 
that we would not dream of being 
formal. Formality would be a blow if 
offered to one with whom we are most 
closely linked, and for whom we have 
the highest regard, and it is a mistake 
to suppose it to be the only mark of re- 
spect due to those with whom we are 
only just less intimate than is desired. 
The same form of address that would be 
discourteous to your best friend cannot 
be the high water mark of respect to 
your next best friend, and it is illogical 
that what is a sign of the warmest es- 
teem for those within the inner circle 
can be so grossly unjust to an esteemed 
one just outside. 

There are a few of those we meet fre- 
quently, whom we do want.to know bet- 
ter, to whom we would get closer, from 
whom we would remove the least im- 
pediment that separatesus. It becomes 
second nature to tramp after the crowd. 
Of course any form or ceremony would 
be immaterial, would not cast ashadow, 
would not cost an anxious thought, from 
an acquaintance to whom one feels en- 
tirgly indifferent. But where one does 
want to decrease the distance, formal- 
ity seems to be in the way, and unnec- 
essarily so. 

Formality is seldom needed as an 
insurance against presumption; es- 
pecially is it often unduly prolonged. 
Affability is but rarely abused. In- 
formality is rarely dangerous or even 
rash. Precautions need not and ought 
not to be used, even with strangers, if 
they are well guaranteed. We can 
trust more than we are apt to think. 
It puts most people on their best be- 
havior to rely on them. 

Ernest Avery. 
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GRAND old Carlyle! With all his 
crabbedness, one of our truest prophets, 
one of our most helpful teachers! His 
crabbedness is more easily explained 
than is his noble life-long striving for 
the uplifting of a race that in personal 
contact he found irritating and at 
times exasperating. Who would not 
be crabbed under like conditions! A 
hopeless victim of dyspepsia and for 
twenty years or more ground to earth 
by poverty, the wonder is that the 
clouds of despondency ever lifted from 
his mind. The wonder is that circum- 
stances did not drive him to despair 
and death, or at least to the philosophy 
whose logical consequent is suicide. 

* * 
o 

AN ENGLISH writer in Literature 
glibly declares that Carlyle is no 
longer a power in men’s lives. Possibly 
in England, but not in this country. 
The frequent calls for Carlyle and the 
well worn volumes of his writings, in all 
our public and reference libraries, at- 
test the present-day power of the pre- 
eminent hero-worshiper. The gospel 
of noble manhood, with its outcome, 
noble service, was never more gladly 
heard among us than it is to-day. Nor 
can we believe that on the other side 
of the Atlantic there is any lack of 
interest in the word as preached by the 
sage of Chelsea. The persistency with 
which Carlyle’s name and sayings are 
kept before the English public and the 
present strength of hero-worship, not 
only in England but also in that 
Greater Britain beyond ‘‘the little 
isle,’’ lead us to conclude that the critic 
was premature in relegating Carlyle to 
the cemetery. 

* 

ANOTHER batch of Carlyle letters 
has come to light, in T’he Atlantic. 
Despite the commonplaceness of much 
of the subject matter, these letters are 
full of interest because behind them is 
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one of the most picturesque characters 
of the century. Even ‘the little round 
of small economies ”’ to which his cir- 
cumstances subjected him have an 
interest as showing that, like Milton, 
upon himself the lowliest tasks he 
laid, and yet without complaint. There 
is a touch of pathos in the care of this 
large, all-comprehending man for such 
petty details as the measurement of 
his flannel shirts and the mending of 
his drawers. ‘‘ You are to be careful 
to scour the flannel first,” he writes. 
And again, he finds the best plan for 
the overhauling of his drawers to be 
**to clip the leg off altogether and put 
in four new inches above the knee.”’ 
%,* 

THE unwise publication of many pain- 
fully private letters by Carlyle’s liter- 
ary executor soon after his death, closed 
the eyes of the public to the noble side 
of the man’s nature. These later let- 
ters in The Atlanixc gives us glimpses 
of that better side, and so do much to 
restore the character equilibrium 
wantonly disturbed by Froude. His 
love for his sister Jenny, and for his 
ailing mother, with his constant solici- 
tude for their health and comfort, in 
which his wife Jane is ever admitted 
toa share, reveals far happier family 
relations than we were led by Froude 
to suppose. In August, 1840, we find 
him compelled to sell or give away his 
horse because, as he expressed it, ‘‘ the 
expense of a horse every day here is 
nearer four than three shillings, far 
too heavy for a little fellow like me.” 
In October of the same year he thanks 
his dear sister ‘‘a hundred times”’ for 
her goodness to his mother, and tells 
of his delight ‘‘to promote her comfort 
by all means possible.” In July, two 
years later, he sends his mother off for 
some sea bathing and asks Jenny how 
her money stands out, adding, ‘‘ and if 
at any time, my dear sister, I can help 
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you to anything, be sure to not neglect 
to write then.”’ Of his wife, after her 
mother’s death, he thus affectionately 
writes: ‘‘My poor wife is still very 
disconsolate, silent, pale, broken-down, 
and very weak. I urge her out as 
much as possible. I speak to 
her seriously sometimes, but speaking 
cannot heal grief; only time and 
Heaven’s mercy can.”’ In another let- 
ter he says that Jane and her cousin 
have gone to Windsor, and affection- 
ately adds: ‘‘The jaunt in the open 
air will do the poor wifie good.’’ 
* * 

But the most valuable part of these 
letters is their unstudied and free 
avowal of the secret springs of a great 
nature. In 1841, after his first visit to 
Lord Houghton’s home, and other great 
country homes, he wrote his wife: 

‘“*T never lived before in such an 
element of ‘much ado about almost 
nothing;’ life occupied altogether in 


getting itself lived; and such 
chimpagning, claretting, and witty 
conversationing. Ach Gott! I would 


sooner be a ditcher than spend all my 
days so.” 

Of mere fame he wrote his mother in 
’42: ‘*Fame? Reputation? etc., as old 
Tom White said of the whisky, ‘ Keep 
your whisky to yoursel’! deevil o’ ever 
I’se better t an when there’s no a 
drop on’t i’ my wame’—which is a 
literal truth,—both as to fame and 
whisky.”’ 

Speaking of his then projected 
“Oliver Cromwell,’’ he wrote his 
mother: ‘I shall have a terrible heap 
of reading, of meditating, sorting and 
struggling of every kind. But why 
should I not do it if it be good work? 
I feel as if there did lie something in 
it I will grudge no toil to bring it 
out . ... Inthe whole world there 
is only one true blessing for me,—that 
of working an honest work.’’ 

This is the Carlyle whom we, who 
early came under the influence of his 
‘* Heroes and Hero-Worship,’’ persist 
in séeing behind the books which bear 


his name. These letters, we repeat, 
were needed to correct the one-sided 
and therefore false impression left by 
the Froude collection of letters. They 
to whom the writings of Carlyle stand 
for honest thinking and noble doing 
owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Charles 
Townsend Copeland for restoring to its 
rightful place the rudely overthrown 
idol of their youth. 
° 2 

ONE has only to glance down the 
monthly list of ‘‘ Literary Articles in 
Periodicals,’’ published in 7'he Writer, 
to be impressed with the extent to 
which magazine readers are addicted 
to the habit of reading about literary 
folks, and how little real literature ap- 
pears at first band in our magazines. 
Many of the articles that pass for 
‘*Literary’’ are this class: ‘‘ Charac- 
teristics and Peculiarities of Roger 
Payne, Binder,” ‘‘The Anecdotal Side 
of Mark Twain,’ ‘‘The Late Georg 
Ebers at Home,’’ “‘ Characteristics of 
R. L. Stevenson,”’ ‘‘ An Interview with 
Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson,’’ ‘‘ Per- 
sonal Recollections of Celia Thaxter,’’ 
etc. 

+ * 

Now after one has read the works, 
or a reasonable part of the works, of an 
author, and so has become interested 
in the personality behind the work, 
then it may be wortb one’s while to 
study the author’s characteristics and 
peculiarities ad libitum. But a large 
percentage of our magazine readers 
seem to “feel literary’? and enjoy 
themselves over this comparatively 
inconsequential sort of reading and 
evince no inclination to follow up their 
new knowledge of the worker with 
knowledge of his work. As Hamlet 
said to the players, ‘‘the play’s the 
thing.”’ In case of a novel, the novel 
itself is the thing—not the author’s 
diet, ways of taking exercise, home 
pets, pet aversions, etc., etc. 

Take for example that group of pic- 
tures of Mary E. Wilkins, etc., on the 
first page of a leading home magazine, 
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and presumably the reading matter 
which accompanies the pictures. There 
we have Miss Wilkins and her cat, 
Miss Wilkins and a group of her 
neighbors, Miss Wilkins out for a 
walk, Miss Wilkins gowned for a 
social function, etc., and all with Miss 
Wilkins’ especial sanction and ap- 
parently to Miss Wilkins’ entire satis- 
faction. Here we huve the author of 
‘* Jerome ’’ in almost every réle except 
that of the modest young story-writer 
who has bravely won first place as 
the historian of New England country- 
folk life. No harm can come of read- 
ing about this writer’s home life; but 
little if any good can come from it un- 
less it induce the reader to seek to 
know for herself at first hand the 
secret of Miss Wilkins’ popularity. 
ad 
THE magazines are solving ‘‘ the 
knotty problems of the Philippines’”’ 
with great facility and dispatch, gener- 
ously anticipating the work of the Peace 
Commission. 
ba 
PROFESSOR SLOANE, the historian 
of the Napoleonic period, has, in the 
October Century, a dispassionate view 
of Bismark’s character and career. It 
is refreshing to read something on Bis- 
mark written by someone not under 
‘that strange spell, a name.’ Pro- 
fessor Sloane found Bismark a bulky, 
self-centered man, great as an em- 
bodiment of force, but weak in sym- 
pathy with the masses, and, after his 
enforced retirement, undignified and 
ungenerous in bis ill-concealed at- 
tempts to thwart and embarrass his 
sovereign. The Chancellor was dis- 
appointing to the American as an 
orator and debater. His voice was 
weak, his manner was brusque, and his 
utterances were trivial, coming from a 
man of so great fame. 
bf 
LORD PALMERSTON more than a 
half-century ago embodied the winning 
British policy in his instructions to Sir 
John Davis. Hesaid: ‘‘ We shall lose 
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all the vantage-ground we have gained 
by our victories in China if we take a 
low tone. Depend upon it that 
the best way of keeping any men quiet 
is to let them see that you are able and 
determined to repel force by force; and 
the Chinese are not in the least differ- 
ent in this respect from the rest of 
mankind.”’ 

And we might add that the retiring 
Spaniards and the up-and-coming in- 
surrectionists in our new colonies are 
also not in the least different in this 
respect from the rest of mankind. But 
the exhibition of force should in no in- 
stance be accompanied or followed by 
the unnecessary use of force. Presi- 
dent McKinley in his recent speeches 
in the Middle-West nobly voiced the 
conscience as well as the ambition of 
our people. 


GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Mr. Tallemache, Gladstone’s Bos- 
well, quotes Mrs. Norton as maintain- 
ing that all women in their hearts are 
believers in prayers forthedead. And 
he himself adds as a corollary that 
‘*the belief in the intercession of the 
righteous dezd for the living, nay, in 
their helpiul codperation with the liv- 
ing, has a greater hold on the female 
heart than mort women would «cknowl- 
edge even to themselves.’ And he 
adds: ** Well, beitso. ‘Wen Gott betrig! 
is wohl betrogen.’”’ All this in Litera- 
ture of August 20th. This radical dis- 
tinction between the masculine and the 
feminine mind will be news to many of 
us. 


The very attractive story of ‘‘ Mid- 
landers Among the Alps,’’ and the 
ascent of the Briethorn in this maga- 
zine gives the impressions of two very 
typical young Iowa bankers, Mr. B. J. 
Thompson, of Forest Cit), lowa, who is 
accompanied by Mr. George A. Lyon, 
of Rockford. 


The famous library of the late Rt. 
Rev. William Stevens Perry, Bishop 
of Iowa, a collection comprising many 
interesting works in general literature, 
some Americana, history, biography, 
travels, antiquities, controversy, poetry, 
etc.. and special lists of books relating 
to Charles the First of England, the 
Dance of Death, Jeanne D’Arc, the 
Maid of Orleans; Thomas a’ Kempis, 
and a long list of liturgical literature 
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was sold at auction by Bangs & Co, 
New York, October 10th-15th. Bishop 
Perry was the foremost Bishop in 
America as a writer of books. Among 
the works written by him, a hundred or 
more, are the following: Documentary 
History of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of America, History of the 
American Episcopal Church, and Life 
of Bishop White, of Pennsylvania. 


The Bookman thinks Richard Hard- 
ing Davis must have read ‘‘ Daudet’s 
Kings in Exile”’ before writing ‘‘ The 
King’s Jackal.’?’ Many of our bright 
young writers must plead guilty to the 
charge of having read Daudet absorb- 
ingly. 

Frank R. Stockton’s ‘‘ Governor 
General,” in the October Cosmovolitan, 
somehow recalls Daudet’s ‘‘Tartaran of 
Tarascon.’’ Not that— 


And now comes Mr. Arthur Machen, 
in Literature, August 27th, and pro- 
nounced Carlyle dead to the world, un- 
wept, forgotten! ‘‘Of the primeval 
seer nothing remains except perhaps a 
dark and threatening shadow—a fetish 
to which men no longer give sacrifice. ”’ 
This is news! 


Andrew Lang says, ‘‘ People seem to 
like their novels muddy now,”’ refer- 
ring to Zack’s ‘ Life is Life.” 


The best selling books, according to 
the October Kookman, are Rupert of 
Hentzau, Helbeck of Bannisdale, The 
King’s Jackal, The Pride of Jennico, 
Caleb West, The Gadfly and Penelope’s 
Progress. 


Rev. Father Clarke, a Jesuit priest, 
in Nineteenth Century, pronounces Mrs. 
Ward’s ‘‘Helbeck of Bannisdale”’ a 
mst absurd travesty of all things 
Catholic. 


Hall Caine’s next will be ‘*‘The 
Drunkard;’’ Anthony Hope’s next, a 
novel which threatens to be a very 
penetrating study of Disraeli. 


Sir Thomas Bodley, in the preface to 
his autobiography, thus refers to his 
book: ‘‘It favours not the language of 
our age, that hath the art to murther 
with a smile, and fold a curse within a 
prayer, but speaks the rhetoricke of 
that better world, where vertue was 
the garbe and truth the complement.” 
Let us keep on trusting that this better 
world is yet to come. 


One more book-lover—this one em- 
balmed in ‘‘ Mill on the Floss.’’ Mag- 
gie Tulliver had gone to Zhomas a’ 
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Kempis for consolation. ‘‘She knew 
nothing of doctrines and systems, 

. but this voice out of the far off 
middle ages was the direct communica- 
tion of a human soul’s belief and ex- 
perience, and came to Maggie as an 
unquestioned message.’’ And George 
Eliot udds: ‘‘I suppose that is the 
reason why the small old-fashioned 
book, for which you need only pay six- 
pence at a-book-stall, works miracles 
to this day, turning bitter waters into 
sweetness; while expensive sermons 
and treatises, newly issued, leave all 
things as they were before.” 


In the October MIDLAND the engrav- 
ing entitled ‘‘Vue du Chateau de L’In- 
fante a St. Jean-De-Luz,’’ in the story 
‘A Night on the Bay of Biscay”’ is of 
exceptional historic interest. The Cha- 
teau is the one in which Marie The- 
rese, daughter of Philippe IV, of Spain, 
lodged at the time of her marriage to 
Louis XIV, of France, June 9, 1660. 

The building with towers seen in the 
picture at the left is the maison of 
Louis XIV, where Cardinal Mazarin 
resided during the ceremony during 
the marriage which was largely the 
re:ult of hisdiplomacy. The cathedral 
in which the marriage was celebrated 
is hidden, but the towers appear above 
its roof. 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES, 


McClure has discovered another ar- 
tist, W. J. Glackens. Mr Glackens 
takes his art too seriously. His re- 
markable drawing of ‘“The Ford of the 
San Juan,’’ in the October McClure’s, 
suggests fine possibilities in caricature. 


In Scribner’s for September, Richard 
Harding Davis, in his splendid ‘‘me 
and Napoleon’? style, tells of the Rough 
Riders’ fight to victory and fame in front 
of Santiago, and Correspondent Mar- 
shall tells how it feels to be shot and 
yet brokenly keep right on reporting 
the fight. 


The Bookman admits that two plain, 
ordi ary blunders in grammatical con- 
s'ruction recently disfigured its ‘ other- 
wise chaste pages.”’ If that were all! 


The Osprey, of Galesburg, which in 
an evil hour winged its way to New 
York, has found rest in that ever open 
grave for over-ambitious flyers. 


When illustrated articles are scarce, 
the magazines bring out their reserves 
on old world cathedrals The Chautau- 
quan has set out to do the English cathe- 
drals. 
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The Arena has been dying for years. 
It passed away in September. Its 
editor, Mr. Ridpath, far from fulfilling 
the expectations of the magazine’s 
friends, outflovered Flower, in ex- 
treme-ism. 


The Century for October is big with re- 
sponsibility for the future of our coun- 
try. 


Self Culture must have a gold mine 
in that encyclopedia behind it. It adds 
thirty-two pages to itself and drops the 
price to a dollar. 


** A Conversational Circle.” by Agnes 
H. Morton in the October Century is 
full of suggestions to those who are 
ambitious to do the right thing, the 
reasonably expected thing, in society. 
The pi'y is that they who most need to 
read this suggestive paper are not ha- 
bitval readers of The Century. If the 
Ladies’ Home Journal would crowd over 
some of its twaddle about good form, 
the latest things in dress, the latest 
fads in cooking and table furnishing, 
and the other inconsequentials of so- 
ciety, and give its worshipers some 
sound sense on preparation for the real 
thing without which society is a bore, 
namely. general conversation, it would 
do good missionary work among hun- 
dreds of thousands who do not even 
Suspect their deficiency in that essen- 
tial. With all her getting and combin- 
ing and arranging and heartburnings, 
and goings and comings, the society 
woman of the period has not yet 
grasped the essential fact that society 
is a failure without free, entertaining, 
soul-warming social intercourse. 


TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘Do you write Essays for parties who wish 
them? If so, could you send one, the subject, 
‘“* [nfluence of Modern Fiction on Social Life.” 
If possible I should like it by the 10th and not 
later than the 20th of this month. Not very 
lengthy but plane and simpel. Not knowing 
four price I will send the amount if you will 

kind enough to send it with the Essay & 





No, we write only fo~ ourselves, col- 
lectively und individuslly. Your in- 
quiry suggests a way to put money in 
our purse, a way not despised by Sterne 
and other writers of note whose poverty 
consented to the sacrifice of self-re- 
spect. Our objection to this way is not 
so much the labor involved as the dis- 
honesty of the transaction. If you 
can’t write a plain and simple essay on 
the influence of modern fiction on social 
life, the reason is: You haven’t read 
enough, observed enough and thought 
enough. You have no more moral 
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right to read a paper written by us 
and allow people to infer that it was 
thought out by you than you have to 
sign our name to a note at a bank. 





I write upon any sub. [subject] and would 
be pleased to furnish articles, or stories, for 
pour valuable journal. Also would like to 

ecome a subscri er to said journal. 
a“ awaiting a favorable reply, I am, 

It may be well to explain that these 
‘talks with correspondents’ are not 
our individual answers to inquiries; 
for, whenever postage is enclosed for 
reply, we reply by letter soon as possi- 
ble. Whenever an inquiry, or anoffer of 
service, or a statement of condition, 
purpose, desire, etc., seems to us to be 
typical of a class of inquiries, or sug- 
gestions, or conditions, etc., then we 
think we do well by many widely scat- 
tered members of that class br clipping 
out the portion of the letter which in- 
vites editorial comment, and imper- 
sonally using it in these talks. In ten 
minutes’ time after the extract is made 
and laid aside for future editorial use, 
it has wholly lost all its personal iden- 
tity, and is so much general matter, to 
be used as space and occasion offer, not 
as a personal hit, but as a useful gen- 
eralization. Taking as an example, 
the quotation above made, we have no 
recollection whatever of the writer’s 
name or placeofresidence. Thismuch 
to show the non-personal and wholly 
impersonal nature of these ‘‘talks.’’ 

1. A writer ‘“‘on any subject’”’ who is 
qualified to ‘‘furnish articles, or stor- 
ies,’ for any ‘‘valuable journal,” or 
magazine, will not make the mistake 
of abbreviating a word as important as 
“subject.”’ In letter writing, do little 
or no abbreviating. Life is short at 
the other end of the line of communi- 
cation as well as at your end, and your 
mea’ ing, perhaps easily guessed at, as 
in this case, should ever be plain as 
print. In writing for the printer never 
abbreviate. Editors, hard pressed for 
time, frequently do, but they encircle 
the abbreviated word vith a ring to 
indicate to the printer that the skele- 
ton of a word is to be filled:out. 

2. Magazine editors don’t want ar- 
ticles in general, or stories in general. 
They return, or hold for return, at 
least fifty articles and fifty stories, to 
one that they retain for use. The only 
way to find out whether your kind of 
articles or stories is in demand, is to 
send a sample to some editor, and ask 
his judgment on its availability for his 
use, enclosing postage for the return 
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of the MS,, in case he finds it not avail- 
able 


3. While obstacles beset the way of 
the aspiring writer, and few there be 
who surmount them, the pathway of 
the would-be subscriber is alwass and 
everywhere made and kept smooth as 
an asphalt pavement. Your laudable 
desire ‘‘to become a subscriber’ has 
ere this been gratified, that desire hav- 
ing been followed up in the good old 
way, if we recollect right, with a cash 
subscription. Read the magazine from 


month to month, and you will soon come 
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to understand the character and kind 
of articles and stories available for 
MIDLAND use. 


Being a young writer anxious to appear in 
print, though. alas, unknown to fame, I send 
some mock sentimental verses for inspection. 

The writers who are more anxious to 
reach the public with something health- 
fully stimulative or recreative than 
they are simply to appear in print are 
most likely to appear and reappear in 
print. Such writers never indulge in 
mock sentimental verses. 
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COLONIAL STUDIES. 


There is nothing superficial in Sydney 
Geo. Fisher’s ** Men, Women and Manners in 
Colonial Times.”* From cover to cover the 
volumes are replete with the spirit and life 
of old colony days. I know of no books wh ch 
at all compare with these in their broad 
scope and general treatment of the subject. 
“We are turning to investigate every detail 
of colonial life with a lov. ng devotion which 
it is hoped may be a sign of stronger national 
feeling, or at least of an attempt to have a 
truer national feeling, and to give up the 
so-called cosmopolitanism and vulgar wor- 
ship of everything foreign which so long has 
been our use. Fifty years ago, or even 
twenty years there was little or no 
interest in colonial history. It was regarded 
as atime of slavery. It seemed asif we had 
then been a different people. unworthy of 
our present selves, and the bitter feelings of 
the Revolution were continued by remem- 
brance of the Waroft1812 Whatev r was writ- 
ten about the colonial period was so dull or 
full of vague generaliti s that no one cared 
to read it.” These are the author’s words in 
his preface, and in the spirit of these words 
he has written two most readable and worthy 
volumes. In the light of our present and 
sudden expansion into world prominence, 
his quoted paragraphs and others in his 

reface, seem prophetic in their utterance. 
hen the sentences were written, indeed, 
our present commanding position might well 
have seemed to look for in the lapse of cen- 
turies. In his work may be found largely 
writ the varied life and character, theh ghly 
organized and differentiated social function, 
the elements of amalgamation, growth and 
unification, the general love of law and 
order, of liberty of thought and action, which 
were the fruits of the colonial epoch, and 
upon which the superstructure of our present 
national! life and character are builded, as a 
house is builded upon rock. 

In his pages we look into a new mirror of 
our past. The prominent and nearer fore- 
ground of rude pioneer life, of picturesque 
and thrilling savagery, is here looked upon 
in the far perspective. We are getting the 
obverse view, and our foreground is the 
whole Atlantic shore line. Others have 
shown us the Puritans, the Dutch Colonists, 
the Quakers, the Virginians h»re we have 
the panorama of the whule. The effect is 


*Men, Women and Manners in Colonial 
Times -Sydney Geo. Fisher. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 
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coherency and blending of what have been 
made to seem isolated prominences into the 
varied harmony of a continental view. 


A companion volume to Mr. Fisher's 
books is Marion Harland’s ‘“‘Some Colonial 
Homesteads”"* This sumptuous volume, 
finely illustrated with full-page gravures, 
seems to me Mrs. Terhune’s best legacy to 
that large company who have so long found 
solace and entertainmentin herromance. It 
is someihing better-a book of interest to 
every good American; and there are more of 
these, just now, than there ever were before. 
‘there is much general literature of the At- 
lantic coust backwoods life. In Mrs. Ter- 
hune’s late study there are strong touches 
of the life and folk lore of those who dwelt 
in “the high places” during our colonial 
— In her familiar and delightful gossip, 
colonial manor and mansion houses and their 
life and manners live again The romance 
which clusters around Chew House, the Jumel 
Mansion and others, the fetes and dancing, 
with hints of pirates, ghosts, adventures, 
family skeletons-—all this makes entertain- 
ing reading. The more so that her work is 
cone in the spirit of very modern research, 
and with an evident, earnest iniention to 
present the truth. 

hat the uninstructed reader, and some 
others. may learn—if they will—from these 
colonial studies, is summed up in a remark 
which I recently heard from an American 
small boy anent the late war: “Our folks 
ought to quit hollerin’ now.” 

In certain directions we have “ developed 
backward” since the later colonial days. 
Independence, and the brilliant victories 
won by our young republic turned our heads. 
A joug era of bluster has been followed by a 
lesser one of dress parade and imitation. 
The ‘anfaranade of our public and of much 
of our social life for the past two decades 
has been pleasing and instructive, but its 

outhful utterance and semi-bragadocio 
nave no longer proper occasion for hearing. 

We are neither new nor without history 
and precedent. In colonia! architecture, in 
colonial taste in literature and the fine arts, 
in colonial manners and the social function, 
we find national development sui gene: is, and 
a life that was most truly self respecting and 
American. F. W. CALKINS. 


*Some Colonial Homesteads and Their 
ella Harland. G. P. Putnam’s 
ms. 











